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Picture Books 


have come a long way... 


since John Newbery’s “little pretty pocket books” of 1750, with gilt paper 
covers and crude wood-cut illustrations. Today our picture books roll off 


GEORGIE. Written and illustrated by 
Robert Bright. Georgie was the friend- 
liest ghost who ever squeaked a stair or 
creaked a door. Here’s rare, wistful humor for 
children and their elders. $1.25 





WINGS FOR PER. Writ- 
ten and lithographed in color 
by Ingri and Edgar Pavin 
d’Aulaire. A brave Nor- 
wegian boy learns to fly and 
helps free his homeland. Up 
to 9. Jr. Guild Selection. 
$2.50 
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YONIE WONDERNOSE. 
Marguerite de Angeli has written 
and illustrated in color and black 
and white a charming story about 
a boy and his curiosity. Distinctive 
Americana for picture-book age 
readers. Jr. Guild Selection. $2.00 


DADDY COMES HOME. Written and 
illustrated by Charlotte Steiner. The story of 
little Mary’s surprise for her Daddy’s home- 
coming. She’s as real as the little girl next door. 
Picture Book Age. $1.25 


RED LIGHT GREEN, 
LIGHT. By Golden Mac- 
Donald. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. The wanderings of 
the truck, car, jeep, boy, cat 
and dog make the young 
reader traffic conscious. Up to 
7. Jr. Guild Selection. $2.00 


BATTLES—HOW THEY ARE WON. 
By Mary Elting and Robert T..Weaver. A sim- 
ple book of strategy, with maps, diagrams, 
illustrations by Jeanne Bendick. Any Age. 
Ir. Guild Selection. $2.00 
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presses at the rate of 2500 an hour, but they are no more a mass-product 
than they were a hundred years ago. Not only picture books but each of 
our 1944 crop has something special to offer. Look them over! 


THE LAND WE LIVE ON. By Carroll 
L. and Mildred Adams Fenton. The land of 
our country, how it came to be, how we are 
living on it and using it. 46 photos. Up to 12. 
Jr. Guild Selection. $2.50 


TOMMY AND HIS DOG, HURRY. 
By Helen Ferris. Illustrated by Ruth Wood. 
Tommy’s dog, Hurry, was just plain mutt, but 


perfect in Dogs for Defense. 7 to 10. $1.50 
; . 

FRED AND BROWN 

BEAVER RIDE ¢ = xy. 

THE RIVER. << 


Written and illustrated by Sanford Tousey. 
A boy’s trip down the Mississippi in the 1830's. 
6 to 10. $1.50 


RABBIT-GO-LUCKY. Written and illus- 
trated by Phyllis Coté. Indian stories, a weav- 
ing loom, and Angora rabbits give Mary Jane 
her very best summer in New Hampshire. 
8 to 11. Junior Guild Selection. $2.00 


BICYCLE COMMANDOS. By Wendell 
Farmer. Illustrated by Alice Harvey. Four chil- 
dren help track down a saboteur. 7 to 10. 
Junior Guild Selection. $2.00 


LOVE’S ENCHANTMENT. 
Story Poems and Ballads col- 
lected by Helen Ferris. Illus- 
trated by Vera Bock. A perfect 
introduction to good poetry. For 
older girls. Junior Guild Selec- 
tion. $2.50 


PLAIN CLOTHES PATRICIA. By Mary 
Urmston. Illustrated by Dorothy Scher. A six- 
teen-year-old girl spends an exciting summer 
handling a dress shop. Older girls. Junior Guild 
Selection. $2.00 


THUNDERBOLT HOUSE. By Howard 
Pease, author of Jinx Ship. Illustrated by Arm- 
strong Sperry. A mystery set against the back- 
ground of the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire. High School Age. $2.00 


NEW WORLDS FOR JOSIE. 
By Kathryn Worth. Jacket and end- 
papers by Alice Murphy. The story 
of two American girls at a Swiss 
boarding school. Older Girls. Junior 
Guild Selection. $2.00 

















WE THREE KINGS 
By H. A. Rey. Al/ Ages. 
$1.50 
THE ADVENTURES 
OF JACK NINEPINS 


Story and Pictures by Esther 
Averill. Ages 5-8. $1.75 






















I LIKE TRAINS 


By Catherine 
Woolley. Pic- 
tures by Doris 


HORSES 


By Timothy Hay. Pictures 
by Wag. Ages 3-6. $1.50 


EGBERT 


By Paul T. Gilbert. Pic- 
tures by H. A. Rey. Ages 
7-11. $1.50 


THE BIG FUR SECRET 





By Margaret Wise Brown. 
Pictures by Robert deVeyrac. 
$1.75 





Ages 3-6. 








PANDORA 


Story and Pictures by Clare 
Turlay Newberry. Ages 
4-8. $1.75 


A GOOD MAN AND 
HIS GOOD WIFE 
‘fue By Ruth Krauss. Pictures 


by Ad Reinhardt. All Ages. 
; $1.50 






THE PARK BOOK 


By Charlotte Zolotow. 
Pictures by H. A. Rey. All 
Ages. $1.75 


PRETZEL 


By Margret Rey. Pictures 
by H. A. Rey. Ages 4-8. 
$1.75 


THE STORY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Lithographs by C. H. De- 
Witt. Text by May Mc- 
Neer. Ages 5-10. $1.50 


IN THE MORNING 
OF THE WORLD 
By Janette Sebring Low- 


rey. Pictures by Zhenya 
Gay. Ages 10-up. $2.00 
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Dear Oscar: 


It seems queer to be writing you a 
letter when you are usually right here 
for me to talk to, but this is Christmas 
time, and I always write letters to my 
really close friends, just to wish them 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. So much more fun than printed 
cards, I always say. 

As I sit here in my new office and 
look off over the city, I can’t help 
comparing it with the way we spent 
Christmas Eve in my childhood days 
in the Antarctic, waiting for the Grand 
Pan Penguin to come fill our stockings. 
You remember, Oscar, I have often 
told you about him. He’s the Pen- 
guin’s Santa Claus. 

Before we went to bed (and we al- 
ways went early the night before 
Christmas, to give the Grand Pan a 
good chance to come) mother always 
read us that famous penguin poem: 

On the night before Christmas 
There wasn’t a squeal, 

Not a penguin was stirring, 
Nor even a seal. 

The stockings were hung by 
Penguin beds with great care, 
In hope Grand Pan Penguin 
Soon would be there. 


Peter Penguin 


Talking 


There’s a lot more to it, of course, but 
I shan’t tell it to you, for it would 
make my letter too long, but in the 
old days the Grand Pan used to come 
in a sleigh drawn by six seals, Flipper, 
Zipper, Nipper, Tripper, Ripper and 
Dipper. We used to fancy we heard 
him calling out to them, and then we 
shut our eyes and pretended so hard 
to be asleep that we were. But now, 
I understand, he comes with a frost 
and icicle seaplane. But give me the 
good old days, Oscar, every time. 
You know, sometimes, Oscar, like on 
Christmas Eve, I get to thinking real 
deep thoughts. Someday I might even 
write a book, a novel, maybe. I get to 
thinking how important animals and 
birds really are, and that we never 
have been appreciated. We ought to 
assert ourselves a bit more. Now you 
take Christmas, for example; how 
many folks realize how much of a 
part we played in the first Christmas, 
and how much we do in this world. 
Santa Claus, you know, realized 
this, and once, long ago, had a Christ- 
mas party for the animals. He remem- 
bered that the donkey carried Mary, 
the rooster woke up St. Stephen, the 
cow gave his manger to the baby, the 








camels brought the Wise Men. He in- 
vited all the birds and animals and 
even the fishes to this side of the 
North Pole one Christmas morning. 
The story about it is in a book by Ruth 
Sawyer called Tuts Way To Curist- 
MAS, if you want to read it. 

And then there was the dog, in ALL 
TuHrRouGH THE NicHut, who followed 
after Mary and Joseph and the baby, 
left a comfortable home to do it. 
Rachel Field wrote that story. And 
there was the cat, in LuLtasy by 
Josephine Bernhard, who was the only 
one who could sing the baby to sleep. 

There is the story the gypsies tell 
their children about the time they 
took Mary and Joseph and the baby 
in by their campfire, and in the night 
two little birds and the little fir tree 
gave the baby its first birthday gifts. 
That is a lovely story, Oscar. Ruth 
Sawyer wrote that one, too. 

Remember Pappy’s Curistmas by 
Helen Monsell? Paddy wanted to 
know what Christmas was; it was 
pretty, was lots of fun, and made you 
feel good from the inside out? Remem- 
ber? 

And in Alice Dalgliesh’s book 
CurisTMas there is such a funny story 
about the time the dog told the deep- 
woods animals to hang up their stock- 
ings and Santa Claus would fill them. 








Then he dressed up like Santa Claus, 
only he got caught. 

And right in this very magazine, 
Oscar, there is a wonderful Christmas 
story with animals in it. It seems that 
on Christmas Eve just about mid- 
night the animals talk among them- 
selves. It is the only time they do. This 
is a story of a little boy who heard 
them. The story is ONCE IN THE YEAR. 

Well, Oscar, the hands of the 
clock seem to be racing around, and 
I must see about filling Peterkin and 
Petunia’s stockings. 

Good night, Oscar. Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 

PETE 
P.S. I am so excited, Oscar. There is 
a new book out by Anne Eaton called 
ANIMALS’ CuristmMas. At last we 
really are being appreciated. Cheerio! 


In Story Parave for JANUARY 


CHALLENGE ON Ick, a new winter 
sports serial begins with a rescue and 
a challenge to the “Black Hawks”. 


Indians! Can FLEEtT-Foor ANN run 
fast enough to bring help in time? 

HersBert’s Witp ANIMALS proved 
a terrific pet problem. ae 


Radar? Learn from EcHoEs oN 


Guarp how it helps win wars and 
save life.... 





Syrrial 
Christmas 
Gift Offer 


1 one year sub. $2.00 

2 one year sub. $3.50 

3 one year sub. $5.00 
each additional sub. $1.50 


Canadian postage, 10c; foreign 25c¢ 


RENEWALS MAY 
BE INCLUDED 
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Who is sad and who is sorry? 
Not the seagull flying high, 


Not the wren, brown as the earth is, 
Not the bumblebee buzzing by, 
Not the cat upon the doorstep, 

Not the dog beside the gate. 


They are neither sad nor sorry, 


Proud, ashamed, on time, nor late. 
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Once In The Year 


By ELIZABETH YATES 


Illustrated by 


CLOTILDE EMBREE FUNK 


or as long as he could remem- 
ber, Peter had spent Christmas 
Eve with Benj in the farmhouse 
kitchen by the warm stove. Soon 
after supper Martha and Andrew 
had left for the village in the valley 
to sing carols at the church, not to 
return until late. They left the house 
with laughter, this Christmas Eve, 
for this was one time when care 
could be set aside. The animals had 
all been fed early and bedded down 
for the night so that Andrew had 
no worries for them; and Martha 
had spent the whole week cooking 
and cleaning so her mind was free 
from household chores. Her hus- 
band and her son, and Benj who had 
been part of the farm for so many 
years, would not soon want for any- 
thing that was hers to give them. 
“You'll be asleep when we get 
back,” Andrew said, just as they 
were going out the door, “so Merry 
Christmas will be the next greeting 
we'll be giving you.” 
Martha’s eyes twinkled. Even the 
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Ce. 


plain words said every night of the 
year, “Good-night, Peter,” seemed 
so much more meaningful when the 
next ones would be “Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

Then they called good-by and 
stepped out into the frosty night. 

Peter ran to the window and 
pushed the curtain aside to watch 
them. Arm in arm they went over 
the path, two black figures on the 
white field of snow, with stars look- 
ing down on them and the dark 
lines of the hills rimming them in a 
known world. Now they were run- 
ning a little, then they stopped as if 
to catch their breath and Peter saw 
his mother toss her head quickly, 
then his father threw back his head 
and laughed. 

What a wonderful time Christmas 
Eve was, Peter thought, the world 
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PETER WATCHED FROM THE WINDOW 


so still and every one in it so happy. 
For so many days of the year his 
father was serious and full of care 
and his mother’s thoughts seemed 
far ahead of her as if she were 
thinking of all the things she had to 
do; but tonight they were gay and 
light-hearted. 

When Peter could see them no 
longer, he returned to the circle of 
warmth by the stove. Benj was sit- 
ting there, gazing dreamily into the 
coals. Peter brought up a stool and 
sat beside him. It might be beautiful 
outside and great things might be 
going on in the village, but here it 
was warm and the deep wonder of 
the night was as much within the 
familiar kitchen as it was outdoors 
in the star-lit quiet. 

“Tell me a story, Benj. Tell me 
about Christmas, how it all hap- 
pened,” Peter said. 

Peter knew it well but he wanted 
to hear it again, and though the 
story itself did not change, Benj 
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never failed to add something new 
at the end. 

Benj nodded slowly and began 
to tell Peter the old story of the 
stable at Bethlehem, of the man and 
woman who had found shelter there 
because there was no room at the 
inn, and of the ox and the ass who 
had moved aside a little to share 
their place with the travelers. 

“And out on the hillside there 
were shepherds with their sheep,” 
Benj went on, “some of them talk- 
ing around a bit of a fire they had 
made, holding out their hands to 
warm them for there was a chill on 
the air that night; and some of them 
had gone to sleep. But, of a sudden, 
the night about them became white 
with light. They looked up to see 
where the light came from and it 
was as if the very doors of heaven 
had opened to them. Then they 
heard an angel telling them what 
had happened.” 

“What had happened, Benj? 
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WHILE BENJ DREAMED BY THE STOVE 


What made the night turn to light?” 

“In that stable yonder in Bethle- 
hem a child had been born to the 
woman. He it was that the ages had 
been waiting for. He it was who 
would bring true light to the world, 
and though he would not do it as a 
child, nor yet as a young man, and 
though the world would stumble 
on in its darkness for many years 
until he came to the fullness of his 
manhood, there was light that night 
of his birth. A kind of sign it was 
of what his coming into the world 
meant, and the darkness would never 
be so dark again. 

Benj was seeing it all, as clearly 
as had the shepherds on that far 
away hillside, and his eyes were 
shining. 

“The shepherds left their flocks 
in charge of their dogs and went to 
the stable to see the child. A fine 
strong boy he was. They brought 
food in their pouches to share with 
the man and the woman, and when 
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they returned to the hillside they 
were not hungry, for the joy they 
bore with them fed them as heartily 
as the bread and the cheese they had 
left behind. After a while the night 
grew quiet again. Midnight came. 
The family were alone in the stable. 
And then—” Benj breathed deeply, 
as if recalling something so marvel- 
ous that there might not be words to 
tell of it, “a wonderful thing hap- 
pened.” 

“What was it, Benj?” Peter asked. 
The story had been familiar to him 
up to this point but now it was new. 

“What was it?” he asked again. 

“In that dark stillness, unbroken 
by even a baby’s crying, the crea- 
tures in the stable began to talk 
among themselves—the great slow- 
moving ox, and the tired little ass, a 
half-grown sheep that had followed 
the shepherds to Bethlehem, and a 
brown hen who had roosted in the 
rafters at sundown. They talked to- 
gether and to the child.” 








“Didn’t they talk to the others— 
the man and the woman?” 

Benj shook his head. “Those 
two had gone to sleep.” He looked 
at Peter and spoke slowly, “It’s said 
that on every Christmas Eve, near 
midnight and for a while after, the 
creatures talk among themselves. It 
is the only time they do so, the only 
time of all the year.” 

“Can any one hear them, Benj?” 

The old man shook his head. 
“Only the still of heart, for only 
they will listen long enough to catch 
the meaning of so strange a sound.” 

“Have you heard them, Benj?” 

“T have, Peter, times without 
number, and they always say the 
same thing.” 

“What do they say?” 

“IT cannot tell you now. What 
they say to me might be very dif- 
ferent from what they say to any 
one else.” 

Peter looked up at the clock. ‘The 
hands were at nine. Such a long way 
it was to midnight, yet he knew that 
somehow he must stay awake to 
hear the creatures talk together. 

A while later Benj banked the 
stove, lowered the lamp and said 
good-night to Peter. Peter went up- 
stairs to bed and Benj went out to 
the barn to make his nightly rounds. 
The animals were safe and con- 
tented, he knew, but this was one 
night when he must be doubly sure, 
tired though his limbs might be from 
the work of the day. 

The quietness of night enveloped 


the farmhouse, enveloped the world; 
but a night unlike any other, for 
wonder was abroad and there was 
an air of expectancy that beggared 
sleep. 

Up in his room, Peter heard the 
clock strike eleven, then he heard 





BENJ STARTED 
FOR THE BARN 


the laughter of his mother and the 
well-known tones of his father’s 
voice as they came up the path 
from the village. Their voices low- 
ered as they entered the house and 
talked together in the kitchen, 
warming their hands by the stove. 
Quietly they came upstairs and 
stood outside Peter’s door, then the 
door was pushed open a crack. 
“He’s asleep,” Andrew said. 
‘Good, then we have not 
wakened him,” Martha added. She 
would have liked to cross the room 
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and tuck his covers in, but she 
would not risk waking him at such 
an hour and the next day Christmas. 

Peter lay very still, his eyelids 
trembling as he kept them closed 
over his eyes. What would his 
mother say if she came over to the 
bed and saw that he had not un- 
dressed—that he had put a stone 
under his pillow so discomfort 
would keep him awake? The door 
closed and his parents tiptoed into 
their own room. There were small 
sounds and whispers, a bit of soft 
laughter, then stillness and the tick- 
ing of the kitchen clock telling 
Peter that its hands were drawing 
near midnight. 

Slowly, one foot then another, he 
got out ‘of bed and put on his coat 
that had been made from the wool 
of Biddy’s last shearing. He took his 
shoes in his hands and crept down 
the stairs to the kitchen. Peering up 
into the face of the clock he saw the 
hands at a quarter to twelve. He sat 
down on the floor to put on his 
shoes. Going to the door he opened 
it noiselessly and closed it behind 
him, then ran lightly to the barn. 

It was still there and very dark, 
but as his eyes became used to the 
darkness he could discern dimly the 
familiar shapes of the farm animals 
in their chosen positions of sleep. 
The barn seemed strange so near 
the mid hour of night and Peter, to 
assure himself, went to each animal 
in turn, to caress them and feel the 
comfort of their knowing presences. 
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First, there was the black year- 
ling, Biddy’s last lamb who was 
growing to be the flock’s leader. 
Peter slipped into the pen where 
the sheep were folded and whistled 
softly. The yearling shook itself out 
of sleep and came over to the boy, 
rubbing against him and eating the 
raw potato Peter had brought in his 
pocket. 

Then Peter went to the stall 
where his father’s work horse stood. 
The horse whinnied and reached 
for the lump of sugar Peter offered. 





PETER GREETED EACH ANIMAL 


Then he went to the stanchions 
where the cows were, all three of 
them lying with their legs tucked 
under them and chewing their cuds 
peacefully. Peter stroked each gentle 
head and took the rhythmic sound of 
chewing as their sufficient greeting. 
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Going over to the corner where 
the hens roosted for the night, he 
looked up at them. 

“Hello,” he said. “It’s just Peter. 
Don’t be alarmed.” 

They moved on their perch ever 
so lightly and started talking among 
themselves, soft sounds as if they 
were so far asleep they could not 
bear to be wakened but still must 
let Peter know that they were 
aware of his presence and were glad 
for it. 

Peter found a pile of hay near 
the horse’s stall and curled up in it 
to listen to the creatures when mid- 
night came. He was hardly settled 
when from far down in the valley 
the village clock could be heard. 
Peter held his breath as twelve 
strokes resounded on the night with 
slow and measured importance. 
Then the same stillness that had 
been in the barn when Peter first en- 
tered came over it again, but no— 
it was not the same, for it was 
broken by a rustle of straw here, 
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and a stamp of a hoof there, a single 
deep-toned baa-aa, a short neigh, 
and chickens cooing in their sleep. 

Almost before Peter realized what 
had happened, he was caught up in 
a conversation the creatures were 
having. It was an old story they 
were telling, as far as he could make 
out, one the horse had heard as a 
colt from his dam, and long before 
that it had been first told by a small 
weary ass. It was a story the cow 
had heard as a calf and which had 
been first told by an ox in a stable 
in Judea. It was a story that the 
sheep knew because all sheep heard 
it from their ewes when they were 
lambs. It was a story that a single 
brown hen had left as a heritage 
for all hens. And they told it again, 
each in a way peculiar to cow, 
horse, sheep, hen, as if to remind 
themselves of why this night was 
hallowed. 

“I had worked all day,” the cow 
said, thinking for that moment that 
she was the ox and might speak as 
such. “I had drawn heavy loads and 
knocked my feet against the rough 
stones in the fields, but when the 
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child was born and all that light 
shone in my stable the work I had 
done seemed a beautiful thing and 
the thought of it no longer tired me. 
It was the light that made me see 
we were born to serve so One on 
high might rule.” 

“Oh, I was weary, too,” the horse 
said, and his voice became small and 
plaintive as he fancied himself the 
ass. “We had journeyed so far that 
day, so very far, and mind you, as 
it turned out, it was two I had been 
carrying, not just one. My head 
drooped so low that I thought I 
could never lift it again and even 
the hay in the manger did not in- 
terest me. Then came that light and 
everything was different. I felt so 
humble in its glow that I did not 
care if I never raised my head again. 
And I was glad my back was strong 
to bear burdens and that my feet 
could be sure, no matter how rough 
the way. I was glad, too, that man 
had use for me, for serving him 
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brought me closer to the God he 
serves.” 

“I was not weary or burdened,” 
the black yearling spoke up, think- 
ing he was the half-grown lamb that 
had followed in the wake of the 
shepherds. “I had been grazing all 
day and when darkness came and 
the flock had been folded I had 
tucked my legs under me to sleep. 
Then the light appeared. It was 
such a dazzling thing it took away 
from me all thinking. There were 
no thoughts in my head, such as 
‘Shall I stay? Shall I go?’ There 
was only one compelling desire and 
it drew me to the stable where I 
stayed. I saw my shepherd giving 
his pouch of food to the mother and 
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I thought then, “Take what I have 
and use it, it is all for glory.’ ” 

One of the hens shook her 
feathers and came down from the 
roost. The sound of her voice was 
sweetly melodious, as if the feathered 
creatures of the world in making 
her their witness had endowed her 
with the gift of song. 

“T said to myself, “This is a very 
great moment. How shall I praise 
God for letting me be here?’ There 
was only one thing to do. I nestled 
down in the straw and laid an egg 
so when it came time for the night’s 
fast to be broken there would be 
something for hungry folk to eat. 
And so, ever since that time long 
ago, an egg has been our way of 
praise. It is our highest gift.” 

The rustling in the straw ceased. 
The hens’ slow sleepy movements 
on the roost were over. Not so much 
as the stamp of a hoof or the 
muffled baa-ing of a sheep broke 
the stillness in the barn. Peter 
rubbed his eyes in wonder. He had 
heard the creatures talking on 
Christmas Eve, talking of what had 
taken place on the first Christmas 
Eve. 

He knew something now of 
what dwelt behind the quietness in 
the soft eyes of horse and cow, the 
gentle gaze of the sheep, and the 
cool glance of the hen. They had 
never forgotten the time when they 
had been of use, and remembering 
it had marked their lives with bless- 
ing. Like a shining thread running 
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down the ages, it gave meaning and 
dignity to the work each one did. 
Love had made them wise that 
night, lighting every labor they 
might do thereafter. 

There was a stir among the dark 
shadows of the barn and Peter saw 
old Benj coming to stand beside him. 
It was too dark to see his face, but 
his form and his footsteps were un- 
mistakable. Peter had thought he 
was alone in the barn, but it did 
not surprise him to know that Benj 
had been there, too. 

“I heard them talking together,” 
Peter whispered excitedly. “Did 
you hear them, Benj?” 

“Aye, I heard them,” the old man 
nodded. 

“It was wonderful what they said, 
wasn’t it, Benj?” 

“Wonderful, indeed.” 

Peter took Benj’s hand and the 
two started back to the house across 
the white barnyard under the star- 
decked sky. 

“Tt’s the same for us as it is for 
them, isn’t it, Benj?” 

“Aye, it’s the same for us as we 
all serve the one Father, but only 
the still of heart can catch that mes- 
sage and link it to their lives.” 

A few minutes later Peter was 
ready to close his eyes in sleep, when 
he smiled to himself in the darkness 
of his room. Christmas seemed a 
more wonderful time than it had 
ever seemed before—a time when 
one gave of one’s best and rejoiced 
in the giving because it was one’s all. 
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By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 


T HE affair all began with Kate 
Langdon’s cat Jumpy. At first, 
the kitten was only a yellow fluff 
with two bright eyes, a bristle of 
whiskers, and pink padded little 
paws whose claws only tickled 
when they pounced. The people in 
Buffalo who gave it to Kate declared 
up and down that Jumpy was a boy 
kitten. 

“Now are you sure it’s a boy?” 
asked Mrs. Langdon, when the 
question of a kitten reached her. 

Kate was sure. “I should think 
the people who raised him would 
know,” she declared somewhat in- 
dignantly. 

Mrs. Langdon 
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sighed. “One 


would think so,” she agreed. “But 
very honorable people will forget 
their principles when it’s a question 
of giving away kittens.” 

Mrs. Langdon’s worst fears were 
well founded. Jumpy never grew 
round-faced and owl-eyed and 
blustering, but only more and more 
demure and silken; and now there 
were six kittens and a cat, where 
yesterday there had only been 
Jumpy. 

Trudy Davis and Kate hung 
over them entranced, watching their 
blind crawlings, laughing at their 
pointed tails and faint mewings. 
They were always rearranging kit- 
tens to make sure that the weakest 
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had its full share of dinner and 
wasn’t crowded out by its big, bold 
brothers and sisters. 

The shadow of Mrs. Langdon fell 
like doom over this bright picture. 

“They ought to be chloroformed 
before their eyes are opened,” she 
said. “We'll save one to comfort 
Jumpy, and you can probably find 
a home for it later on. Which one 
do you want, Kate?” 

Kate and Trudy stared at Mrs. 
Langdon as though they couldn’t 
believe the words they had heard. 

Then there burst forth a babble of 
protest. Both little girls were near 
to tears. 

“T know it’s sad,” said Mrs. Lang- 
don. “That’s why I hoped Jumpy 
was a boy kitten. But suppose we 
kept all these? And suppose half of 
them are girls, and remember that 
cats have kittens two or three times 
every year. Soon we shouldn’t be 
able to walk anywhere without 
stepping on a cat.” 

“But we can find homes for them 
easily, Mrs. Langdon,” cried Trudy. 
“Why, any one would be glad to 
have anything so sweet. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if we could have them 
all in our family. There are seven 
of us, you see, and there are only 
six kittens.” 

Mrs. Langdon smiled. “Your 
mother’s very fond of birds, Trudy. 
But I like kittens as much as you 
children do. If you can find homes 
for them, of course I shall be happy 
about it, too.” 
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“Of course, we can find homes, 
Mother!” 

Kate couldn’t imagine that other 
parents could be so severe as her 
mother was! With very few mis- 
givings, the two little girls packed 
all the kittens in a squirming soft 
heap at the bottom of the basket, 
tied a ribbon to the handle to give it 
the look of a gift, and carried it 
through the screen of witch-hazel 
bushes to the Davises, followed by 
an anxious Jumpy. 

Everything began perfectly. 
Trudy’s mother, with six little 
daughters about her, was sitting 
on the platform under the big 
maple tree, drinking lemonade. A 
big frosted pitcher, clinking with 
ice, stood on the table beside her, as 
well as a plate piled with Maggie’s 
best molasses-and-sugar cookies. 

“Run in and get some more 
glasses,” she called cheerfully. 

“What have you got there?” 
asked Ann. 

“Tr’s kittens!” squealed Francesca, 
who had jumped up to peer. 

“Kittens?” cried the others, all 
jumping up. “Oh, how darling!” 

“See the two little yellow ones, 
they’re just alike.” 

“T like the white one best.” 

“No, give me the black one. He’s 
just like a baby imp.” 

Mother said, “Do let me see them, 
too,” and Kate and Trudy poured 
them out carefully onto the plat- 
form, at her feet. Poor Jumpy, still 
looking anxious, hurried in and 
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picked up the white one by the nape 
of the neck, where it hung, its tail 
curled up tight over its stomach, 
and its small pink-lined paws drawn 
up into the fur. 

“Put it down, Jumpy,” com- 
manded Trudy. “We aren’t going 
to hurt your babies. They’ re going 
to be our babies, too.’ 

A kind of pause came over every- 
thing. An eager waiting pause for all 
the little girls, and a troubled pause 
for Mummy. The pleasure went out 
of her face. 

“Oh, dear! I’m so sorry, children! 
Daddy and I have talked over keep- 
ing kittens, and we’ve decided we 
can’t possibly do it. Kittens will 
grow up to be cats, and we want to 
keep our birds and chipmunks. No, 
Trudy, you can’t have any. No, not 
even one.” 

Trudy looked like a furious kit- 
ten, herself. “I think you’re mean,” 
she said, and, without another word, 
lifted the kittens back into their 
basket. “Come along, Kate. We'll 
find some one who'll be glad to have 
them,” and the two little girls de- 
parted, trailed by Jumpy. 

I won’t describe the visits which 
they made up and down the Beach, 
at first with such hopes and at last 
in despair. They did find a home at 
last for the white kitten. Mr. An- 
drews, the caretaker at the Canoe 
Club, would take it when it was 
weaned. But no one else wanted one, 
whether it was yellow, or black, or 
even cream colored. 
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Mrs. Langdon was sympathetic. 
“I think you’ve done wonderfully 
well to find Snowball a home,” she 
said. “That’s the one then that 
Jumpy can keep.” 

Trudy faced Mrs. Langdon, fix- 
ing her with burning brown eyes. 
“Give us three more days,” she half 
begged, half demanded. “We'll 
think up something! You’ve got to 
give us three more days!” 

Mrs. Langdon spoke gently. “I 
haven’t ‘got’ to do anything, Trudy, 
but I don’t want to have the kittens 
killed any more than you do. And 
if you can find them homes in the 
next three days, I shall be as glad as 
you are—” 

Trudy tossed her head. “Oh, we 
will,” she said airily. 

“But how?” asked Kate later in 
the privacy of the Tree House, 
whither they had withdrawn to 
consult. 

Trudy straightened a picture on 
the wall and thumped a pillow 
which had slumped on the window 
seat. 

Then she turned to Kate. “I don’t 
know now,” she said. “But I shall | 
think of a plan. Your captain will 
not fail.” 

Kate remembered that they were 
members of the Robber Band and 
saluted. “Their lives are in your 
hands,” she said solemnly. 

Trudy had never had any lives 
in her hands before, except, maybe, 
the mudturtles, and they were per- 
fectly safe. Neither she nor any one 
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else would have done them the 
slightest harm. But now she had five 
lives in her hands and she was as 
worried as Jumpy. Kate, having 
handed the responsibility over to her 
captain so grandly, seemed to think 
no more about it, but played I spy! 
and Old Witch up and down the 
Beach that evening as though she 
hadn’t a care in the world. 

Trudy wouldn’t play. She sat on 
the steps and sulked, or at least that’s 
what Maggie called it. Trudy 
thought of the kittens the last thing 
before she went to bed and the first 
thing in the morning. She almost re- 
fused an invitation from Father to 
drive in to Ridgeway for some bread 
and spices they needed. 

But, fortunately, she didn’t. As 
they drove along, past the Canadian 
red-brick farmhouses with the ve- 
randahs all around them, Trudy’s 
eye was caught by the neat wayside 
stands which many of the farms had 
by the road. There, vegetables of all 
colors were piled, tomatoes looking 
so jolly, corn wrapped tight in its 
own green husks, cucumbers, and 
the first squashes. Often two little 
Canadian flags snapped merrily from 
each end of the stand, and if no one 
sat behind it, there would be an old 
dinner bell on the counter with a 
notice, “Please ring if you want 
service.” 

Daddy stopped several times, and 
Trudy with a brooding eye watched 
some farm woman weigh out toma- 
toes on her scale, wrap them in 
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paper and hand them out to Father. 

Usually Trudy loved to go to 
Ridgeway, with its one street crossed 
at right angles by the railroad track. 
On one side of the tracks was the 
Royal Canadian Hotel (red brick), 
and on the other, The Ontario Arms 
(white clapboard). There were two 
grocery stores, one drug store, a 
small discouraged looking drygoods 
store, and three very shiny windows 
displaying English china of all sorts, 
including figurines of ladies in wide 
skirts and bouquets of porcelain 
flowers, and other wonders. Then 
came the houses, mostly red brick, 
but occasionally white wood, all 
verandahed, and all shaded by 
maples, as though a patriotic Cana- 
dian must choose a maple because a 
maple leaf was the national emblem. 
A few houses had tiger lilies grow- 
ing along their verandahs, but many 
of them were too shaded for flowers. 

Small as the village was, it didn’t 
look at all like the villages around 
Buffalo on the other side of the 
Niagara River. The people here 
were a little different, liked a little 
different things, used different 
words, in different voices. At the 
Beach you forgot that you were in 
Canada, but in Ridgeway you re- 
membered, and usually Trudy en- 
joyed that small sense of being in 
another country. 

But today she was full of her own 
thoughts. Daddy had to ask her 
twice if she wanted a strawberry 
ice cream sundae. 
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As she ate the last spoonful she 
became very gay. Her indecision 
had passed. While Father was at the 
grocery, she dickered for three half- 
grown kittens chasing flies in the 
front window. 

“T’ll bring them back if I can’t,” 
Daddy heard her explaining to the 
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groceryman, who nodded agree- 
ment over his big white apron. 

Had Mummy been there the deal 
would never have gone through, but 
Trudy could explain almost any- 
thing to Daddy. He didn’t protest 
very much when a thin young Tom 
was added from the drug store; nor 
even when two nearly grown kittens 
were picked up at a farmer’s. 

“TIl bring them back if I can’t,” 
Trudy always insisted. 

The drive was a little peculiar. All 
the windows had to be kept closed, 
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of course, and the three bigger cats 
were pretty restless on the back seat 
with the packages. Trudy kept the 
three middle-sized kittens in her lap 
which wasn’t very easy, since when- 
ever they got the chance, they leaped 
wildly for Daddy’s shoulder or the 
window, or Trudy’s head. 
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I'LL BRING THEM BACK IF I CAN’T.”” 


Nevertheless, Trudy got them 
safely home and, with Kate’s help, 
succeeded in shutting them ll 
safely in the Tree House, with sev- 
eral bowls of milk to keep them 
quiet. 

“T’m to help her build a roadside 
stand this afternoon,” Daddy ex- 
plained to Mummy. “She has an idea 
she can sell the cats. She’ll have fun 
trying, anyhow.” 

“If she couldn’t give kittens 
away, I don’t see how she can sell 
them. But you’ve given her permis- 
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sion, so she can try at least. Are you 
sure the people understood she was 
free to return them?” 

It only took Father an hour to 
put up a very neat roadside stand. 
Trudy and Kate borrowed ‘a beach 
umbrella from Mrs. Langdon to put 
over it, and Trudy took the kitchen 
scale while Maggie was not in the 
kitchen. It stood on the stand beside 
a nest of straw in which snuggled 
the six very young kittens. 

Jumpy, as usual, roamed uneasily 
about, while in three cages waited 
the young Tom cat and the two 
nearly grown cats and the three 
middle-sized kittens, who were very 
playful and kept extending their 
paws to bat at grasses and anything 
else which happened to catch their 
bright attention. 
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Trudy had made a large sign 
which Daddy nailed over the stand: 
“Cats for sale—Twenty-five cents 
a pound.” 

All her sisters and half their 
friends walked down to the back 
road to see. 

“Why, that’s ridiculous!” Ann 
cried from the wisdom of her years. 
“Don’t you know, Trudy, a kitten’s 
more‘wanted that a cat? You won’t 
sell a thing.” 

“You wait and see,” said Trudy 
scornfully. “Now run away, all of 
you! No one would stop if they 
saw a whole girls’ school squatting 
down by the road.” 

Claire turned back to say, “I hope 
you do have luck, Trudy.” 

Trudy waved a hand casually. 

“Tll give you some of the candy 
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THE CAT STAND LOOKED VERY BUSINESS-LIKE 


I’m going to buy for that, Claire. 
Now run along, I see a car.” 

The first car passed with a scatter 
of dust and pebbles and never 
slowed down. 

“Tm afraid they’re right,” said 
Kate. 

Trudy glanced at Jumpy’s six kit- 
tens and her chin came out. “They’ll 
stop,” she said. 

Another car went by. More dust 
and pebbles. A third car. Pebbles 
and dust. There was a long wait. 

Jumpy sprang up onto the coun- 
ter and lay down beside her kittens, 
curling herself into a half moon and 
purring. 

A fourth car went by. But this 
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time a woman’s voice exclaimed, 
“Oh, look!” And thirty feet beyond 
the stand, the car slowed down, 
stopped, and then gingerly backed. 
A young man’s head appeared in 
the open window, with a young 
woman’s head looking over his 
shoulder. 

“They’re selling them by the 
pound, Fred! Oh, we must take one 
to the Allens. They’ll be amused.” 

“But they have a dog,” protested 
the young man. 

“Our kittens are very friendly 
with dogs,” said Trudy. 

“Let’s take one of those cunning 
little ones,” said the girl. “They’re 
only a quarter. Whv don’t we take 
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two? Then they can play together.” 
“Jumpy’s kittens can’t be de- 

livered for three weeks,” said Trudy 

in a very business-like voice. 
“Then we'll take two of the next 
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size,” said the young woman. “Here, 
Fred, have you got a fifty-cent 
piece? I have in my purse, if you 
haven’t.” 

Trudy was weighing the kittens. 
They were very cunning. 

“Hey,” said the young man. 
“Those two kittens don’t come to 
two pounds! Don’t we get them 


cheaper? ‘ 
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Trudy knew that he was joking. 

“Twenty-five cents for each 
pound, or part of a pound,” she 
said. “They’re over two pounds, if 
you want to know. They'll be 
seventy-five cents.” 

“You put your finger in the scale, 
young lady,” accused the man. 
“Here, I'll come out to see if you 
know what those kittens weigh. Hi, 
hold still, kittens! You keep bump- 
ing the scale. I guess I should have 
stayed in the car. I make them three 
pounds and a half, and I guess that 
means a dollar gone. Grace, where 
do you get these ideas?” and grin- 
ning cheerfully, he eased his long 
legs back under the wheel. 

Kate took the kittens to the young 
woman and put them in her lap 
where they promptly began washing 
each others’ faces with their paws 
around each others’ necks. 

“Goodness, they’re cunning,” the 
girl exclaimed. “Fred, don’t you 
think we ought to take the third 
one home for ourselves.” 

“IT do not,” said Fred. “I guess 
we'd better be going,” and the car 
quietly slid away. 

“You’re wonderful,” said Kate. 
“A dollar in the candy box, Trudy, 
and two kittens gone!” 

There had never seemed to be 
many cars on the back road, yet if 
you sat in a kitchen chair beside it, 
under a beach umbrella, it was sur- 
prising how many went by in an 
hour. And it was even more surpris- 
ing how many stopped and laughed 
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at the sign. The second car bought 
the big cat. 

“I don’t want one of the cheap 
ones,” said the fat woman who was 
driving. “How much does that cat 
over there cost? He’s five and a half 
pounds? Let’s see, that’s a dollar and 
a quarter, isn’t it?” 

“A dollar and a half,” said Trudy. 

By three o’clock Kate had been 
sent to find more kittens. Four of 
Jumpy’s kittens had been bought, to 
be delivered in three weeks, the 
last middle-sized kitten was gone, 
and one of the nearly-grown kit- 
tens, though that’s an awkward age. 

“Try to get them when they’re 
little and playful,” ordered Trudy. 
“And get back just as soon as you 
can.” 

By the time Kate returned with 
four kittens, just the right age, and 
with a touch of Angora in them, the 
stand was empty except, of course, 
for the little kittens in the hay nest. 
Jumpy had gone hunting for mice 
in the long marsh grasses and her 
family was all asleep. 

“I could have sold any number,” 
boasted Trudy. “Go and get more.” 

“But I’m tired,” said Kate. “T’ll 
keep the stand and you go and get 
kittens. I think those new people 
beyond Thompsons’ have some.” 

“Then go and get them,” said 
Trudy. 

“But—” argued Kate. 

Trudy gave her a look which 
meant “Who’s captain? And who 
thought this all up, anyhow? And 
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who’s saved the lives of all Jumpy’s 
kittens?” Kate turned and went. 

She came back much later with 
two rather thin kittens in a covered 
basket and a big cat under one arm. 

“He scratches,” she said bitterly. 
“I don’t care who’s captain. I won’t 
go for any more cats.” 

Trudy always knew when to 
stop, or, at least, she almost always 
knew. “You’ve done very well, 
Kate,” she said kindly. “That will 
do for this afternoon.” 

“Oh, are we going to go on sell- 
ing cats?” 

“Of course, if people’ll buy them.” 

After another day it was neces- 
sary to take Claire and Debby into 
the business as collectors. The avail- 
able kittens at the Beach had all 
been disposed of; now the back-ly- 
ing farms were canvassed. The little 
girls each carried a covered basket 
and came back with strange car- 
goes, sometimes charming, fat and 
playful, sometimes scrawny barn 
kittens which had never known a 
human touch, until the farm wife 
and the two little girls had lured 
them with a saucer of milk and then 
pounced on them. Once Claire 
brought back an aged and fierce old. 
Tom, with half an ear gone and a 
deep distrust of all human beings. 

It was Trudy who set out to be 
a cat trainer. The wild kittens were 
fed and petted until, in a surprisingly 
short time, they lost most of their 
wildness. But the old cat Brambles 
was of sterner stuff. He scratched 
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the hand that fed him and glowered 
like a tiger in the corner of the cage. 
He was a fighter, lean of body and 
massive of head. He growled and 
spat when his box was moved. 

Trade was beginning to slow 
down. The market was glutted and 
the cars passed by again with a 
friendly waving of hands from the 
windows. But there was eighteen 
dollars and a quarter in the candy 
box. 

“Today is the last day, Mummy,” 
said Trudy at lunch. “We’ve just 
got that one kitten now—and 
Brambles. We'll certainly sell the 
kitten this afternoon. He’s about the 
prettiest one we've had, but he’s 
just come in.” 

Mummy was very nice about 
changing her mind. 

“I said you couldn’t have a kit- 
ten, Trudy, but I’ve been so im- 
pressed by the way you've stuck at 
this that I’ve decided you can have 
a cat after all. It can wear a collar 
and a little bell to scare away the 
birds, and we'll keep it in at night 
and give it a good breakfast before 
it goes out, so it won’t feel so much 
like hunting.” 


Trudy sprang up, knocking over 
her chair, and flung her arms about 
her mother’s neck. 

“Can I have my choice?” she 
asked. “Any one I want?” 

Her mother nodded. 

Trudy sighed with content. 
“Then I'll take Brambles,” she said, 
picking up her chair and sitting 
down again. “Nobody seems to 
want him and they won’t take him 
back at his own farm. We'll sell the 
kitten easily. Oh, I’m so relieved, 
Mummy. I’ve been worrying and 
worrying about him.” 

Debby stared at Trudy open- 
mouthed. It was in her basket that 
Brambles had made a fierce and dif- 
ficult two-mile journey. 

“You don’t want that nasty old 
thing!” she cried. “Why, he 
scratches every time you go near 
him.” 

Trudy sprang to the defense. 

“He doesn’t scratch quite as hard 
as he used to,” she cried. “I can have 
the one I want, can’t I, Mummy?” 

Mummy laughed. Her eyes were 
very tender as they looked at her 
naughtiest, softest-hearted daughter. 

“Of course,” she said. 
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Julios Visit 


By CHARLES J. FINGER 





ULIO was a South American par- 
J rot who came to us in Arkansas. 
Had the children not been playing 
circus on a certain day, the bird 
might not have joined our family 
circle. But playing circus they were, 
the two girls frilled up as lovely lady 
riders, the three boys all clowns. 
George, a quiet and patient old 
horse, was supposed to be a wild 
broncho. 

On the other side of the foot 
bridge was the circus side show 
with pets in cages. There was the 
cat Timothy with kittens, a turtle 
with the date 1899 carved on its 
shell, a frog in a jar, also Bessie’s 
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three airedale pups. Tied to the 
posts of the bridge were the scot- 
ties, Jojohn and Annie, who were 
supposed to be ticket takers. 

While the circus was in full 
swing, a man came over the bridge 
who had some business with me. 
He passed through the circus with- 
out noticing that it was a perform- ' 
ance, though he did notice the side 
show and stopped to watch a while. 

“There’s quite a menagerie there,” 
he said when the play came to an end 
and the five performers were cool- 
ing off. He added, “How would 
you children like to have a parrot?” 

No one answered though I saw 
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Hubert signaling, “Tell him yes.” 

Charlie signaled back, “Tell him 
yourself.” 

The girls were not so shy. “Can 
the parrot talk?” asked Helen. 

“There’s the trouble,” said he. 
“[’ve never heard it say a word. It 
mopes. It’s miserable. It’s always 
droopy. Besides, an apartment in 
town is no place for a bird, any 
more than for a dog. Then there’s 
the cat. So we have to keep the par- 
rot chained to a perch—a very light 
chain, of course.” 

The next day the man brought 
the parrot with the T-shaped perch 
to which it was chained. Doubtless 
the bird was confused by the at- 
tention it received, one child telling 
it “Polly wants a cracker,” and 
another “Polly put the kettle on.” 
It made no answer except to put its 
head on one side. 

It seemed a lonely creature and its 
eyes were unfriendly. But, as Hu- 
bert said, who would look friendly 
chained to a post with nothing to 
do but eat and climb up and down a 
stick, and among strangers? 

Yet it did halfway make friends 
with airedale Bessie. She came, 
looked up at the bird, sniffed, 
grinned, and wagged her stump of 
a tail. The parrot looked down, head 
sideways, made a queer noise like the 
ghost of a bark cut short, then 
climbed down the post and allowed 
Bessie to sniff. 

“I bet anything it’s been where 
they had a dog,” said Hubert. After 
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that he tried to make friends with 
the bird, calling it “Pretty Polly,” 
but flattery did nothing. The parrot 
seemed to hump itself and droop 
like a very tired old man. 

Now about sundown, when we 
were having our meal on the porch 
with the parrot on its perch at my 
right hand, there came one of those 
quiet moments broken only by the 
striking of the chime clock in the 
living room, a silvery sound. Did 
that far off music touch the parrot’s 
memory? I think so. For I heard it 
make a low, fluting noise, very thin 
and golden. Listening closely, I 
knew it to be the imitation of a 
bugle call. I had heard that simple 
line of music a hundred times from 
the barracks of a South American 
town at sundown. 

So a swift memory came to me of 
a market place with stalls piled with 
fruits, of saddled horses standing in 
the shade, of chattering monkeys in 
cages, of women in shawls and men 
with black silk handkerchiefs about 
their necks. I thought of heavy 
shade trees, a white church, and the 
murmur of buyers and sellers. 
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The parrot, I thought, might have 
been in such a market place, the pet 
of the stall keeper. I had seen many 
such birds, which in South America 
are called by the name of Julio, just 
as we call a cat Puss. So I said to the 
parrot at my elbow in Spanish, 
while the children listened, “Cozno 
lo va, Julio?” because “How do you 
do?” is a common saying every- 
where. 

The bird perked up immediately. 
He raised his wings a little, cocked 
his head from this side to that, then 
rippled out a stream of “Como lo 
va, como, como lo va.” He got 
bolder and louder with each try, 
edging nearer to me the while on 
his perch. We kept that up for a 
little while, asking each other, “How 
do you do,” without getting any 
further. 

After a while, Julio broke into 
“Muy barato, hombre, muy barato, 
muy barato.” He must have heard 
his Spanish-speaking master tell cus- 
tomers a thousand times that things 
were very cheap. - 

So I said, “Muy barato,” and he 
told me that everything was “Muy 
barato, barato, barato, muy barato, 
hombre,” over and over again. Then 
came the bugle call, then a string 
of “Julios,” several good mornings, 
and many a “Cuanto?” which he 
must have heard when people asked 
“How much?” The children picked 
up more Spanish in that ten minutes 
than they would have in an hour’s 
reading. 
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Now there is an old poem about 
a sailor who saw a moping parrot in 
a cage and 


“,.. hailed the bird in Spanish 
speech, 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 
Flap’t round the cage with joyous 
screech, 
Drop’t down and died.” 


Julio did not act in that mournful 
way. Quite the contrary. He flut- 
tered his wings, hopped on to the 
table, then hopped on to my wrist, 
ran up my sleeve and settled on my 
shoulder. So I undid the chain and 
he was thenceforth free. He gently 
tweaked my ear, asked everybody 
how they were several times, ac- 
cepted a peanut I offered and said it 
was very cheap. 

From that moment he adopted 
me. He would push his head into my 
hand and expect to be tickled gently 
under his jaw. He would take food 
from no one but me, though he 
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would hop down to Bessie’s dish 
when she was feeding and beak out 
some chosen piece. Bessie never 
objected. Unfortunately, Julio’s 
friendship passed to jealousy so in- 
tense that he would fly at and bite 
any one who came near me. 

But he remained the best of 
friends with Bessie. When she came 
to lick my hand, Julio would chatter 
in his best style. When Bessie slept, 
he would stand guard close by, or 
watch from the lower branches of 
the maple tree under which she lay 
stretched. 

When I walked about the place, 
he would ride on my shoulder, chat- 
tering his favorite Spanish phrases. 

Though he stayed with us nearly 
four months, Julio picked up no new 
words. The children were constant 
in their efforts to teach him, but as 
he paid no attention to any one but 
me, and I stuck to Spanish talk, his 
failure to “talk United States,” as 
Hubert put it, is easily understood. 

Finally, his unfriendliness to other 
members of the family caused him 
to be left more and more alone. 
Should any one try to touch him he 
would ruffle his feathers, extend his 
wings and make a chattering noise 
with his beak. When frightened, as 
by a wheeling hawk, and once by an 
airplane, he would press his feathers 
together until he seemed only half 
his size, sitting motionless on the 
ground or on a tree branch. As 
soon as the danger had passed, he 
would shake out his feathers and 
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boldly tell me over and over again 
that things were very cheap, “Muy 
barato.” 

One day a student of ornithology 
came to the house, who was curious 
about Julio. Heedless of our rules 
and regulations concerning the par- 
rot, he caught him unawares and be- 
gan to play with him. It was clear 
to us that Julio was very angry, and 
so was Bessie who showed her teeth 
in a snarl, though she was usually 
the best-tempered creature in the 
world. Suddenly Julio snapped at 
the man who held him, and bit him 
on the fleshy web between the 
thumb and forefinger. 

As soon as the man released Julio, 
which he did in a hurry, the bird 
hopped to the floor beside Bessie. 
Ruffling his feathers in anger, he 
opened and closed his wings, then 
fluttered to the top of the maple 
tree. After a moment, Julio flew east 
and we saw him no more. 

This ‘too I cannot account for. 
Good-tempered Bessie never forgot 
the man who had angered Julio. 
Whenever he came to see us, she 
would stand stiff-legged in his path, 
the hair on her neck and shoulders 
erect, her stumpy tail stiff, her ears 
set back and her teeth bared. Bessie 
must have been fonder of Julio than 
we knew. 

As for me, I have read, some- 
where, that parrots live for a hun- 
dred years, and I wish Julio had 
stayed with us so that I might have 
found out whether this is true. 
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The Truthful ‘isdenee 


By RUTH SAWYER 
Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 


NCE there was—and was not— 
O a great nobleman of Andalusia. 
His name—it was Don Alfredo. His 
wealth was uncounted. A ranch, 
with a great house, with lodges and 
wide acreage, barns, flocks and 
herds, were his. He had no children; 
and that was a sorrow more enor- 
mous than nothing. Especially 
would he have counted a son before 
all other possessions. 

Now Don Alfredo had a herds- 
man, worthy to be that son, except 
for his lowly birth. He was young, 
handsome, and of great strength. 
He had courage of a special kind; 
always he told the truth. Sometimes 
it hurt him to tell the truth; some- 
times it hurt others. But he always 
told it—so that the whole country- 
side named him El Verdadero, the 
Truthful One. 

The herdsman lived high among 
the hills with his herds. When all 
was well he would ride down to the 
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lowland and give an accounting to 
Don Alfredo—who would ask: 

“Tell me, herdsman, how run my 
cattle?” 


“Some are fat; some lean, they 
rattle.” 


“And the great bull—is he sleek 
and fine?” 


“Handsome is 
strength of nine.’ 

“What of the grass—grows it 
lush and good?” 

“Some of it green—some too 
rank for food.” 

“And the water—runs it fresh 
and clear?” 

“Clear on the heights—but tur- 
bid here.” 

Always he told truthfully of 
what he knew. Don Alfredo 
marked this, often boasting that he 
would have had just such a son as 
the herdsman. 

Now it happened one day in 
midsummer that the nobleman de- 
cided to visit the high pastures and 


he—with the 
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see for himself how his herds pros- 
pered. On the way he was joined 
by his neighbor, Don Jaime, who 
was riding to see his own pastures. 

“Amigo,” said Don Jaime, “my 
acreage is as great as yours, my 
cattle as fine, my flocks as abun- 
dant. But there is one rich possession 
that is yours which I lack.” 

“What might that be?” 

“IT would have a herdsman as 
truthful as yours.” 

“You are right.” Don Alfredo 
was pleased; he could not keep him- 
self from boasting. “There is no 
herdsman like him in all of Spain. 
His price is above silver or gold. 
Never has he told a lie. Never will 
he!” 

“Basta!” Don Jaime was angry. 
“You boast unwisely, amigo mio. 
You force me to make a wager, the 
half of my estate against the half 
of yours. I will wager that I can 
make your herdsman tell a lie within 
the month. What—is it agreed?” 
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“Agreed.” Don Alfredo spoke 
with supreme contentment. Did he 
not know? Had he not put his 
herdsman to the test many times? 

When the wager was made the 
moon was young. Often in the days 
to follow, Don Jaime put his wits 
to work to catch the herdsman in 
a lie. One small lie was enough to 
win him the wager. 

One day, when he went hunting 
on the mountain side above the pas- 


‘tures, Don Alfredo had agreed to 


test the herdsman. 

“Look, you,” he said, pointing to 
the figure of Don Jaime, that was 
not more than a moving speck above 
them. “Tell me—who is that hunt- 
ing yonder?” 

And the herdsman answered, “It 
is a nobleman or a commoner, a lady 
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or a plain woman, or a child not 
yet grown, riding a horse, a mare 
or a jackass, followed by a small 
animal that may well be a dog.” 

Again, when the two neighbors 
were disputing about the weather, 
they put it to the herdsman to 
prophesy what manner of weather 
the coming day might bring. 

“It will be hot, cold or tepid,” 
he answered. “The wind will blow 
from the north, east, west or south, 
or not at all. It will rain, snow, 
sleet, or keep fair.” 

Other herdsmen were sent to 
beguile him from his duty, to heckle 
his wits, to tempt him to make some 
rash or foolish statement that before 
his master he would deny. It was 
all to no purpose. They could not 
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catch him. And so through the 
month the moon waxed full; and 
then the moon waned. The night 
before the new moon of the next 
month came. On the morrow the 
wager would be up; and Don. 
Alfredo would win the half of an- 
other ranch as great as his own. The 
thought of it disturbed him. What 
need had he of more! If he had a 
son now—that would be different. 

But let me tell you—secretly— 
that Don Jaime had a daughter. She 
knew of the wager—she had no 
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liking for it or the thought of her 
father losing half his estate. She 
was one of the most beautiful of 
all the highborn of Spain, more 
beautiful than nothing. 

At dawn on the last day of the 
wager, she put on a ravishing dress 
of many colors. She twined her 





hair high and fastened it with a 
silver comb. She put flowers under 
her ear, red flowers as red as the 
dawn. Over the comb she draped 
her finest mantilla. Then she stole 
out of her father’s house and 
climbed the foothills to the neigh- 
boring pastures. 

Amazed, the herdsman spoke to 
Don Jaime’s daughter. 

“Are you fairy or witch?” 
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“I carry no coals, and I carry 
no switch.” 

“Come you for evil or come you 
for good?” 

“To test but the metal of your 
manhood.” 

“Must I bend to you my suppliant 
knee?” 

“As from all men, I ask for a true 
lover’s fee.” 

Mad with her beauty, forgetting 
all else, the herdsman paid it. A 
moment later the daughter of Don 
Jaime returned to her father’s house 
with the heart of the great bull 
wrapped in plantain leaves and a 
smile of great victory on her face. 

Later, her father wore that 
smile. Running hot-foot to his neigh- 
bor’s, and bearing the great bull’s 
heart, he threw it at the feet of his 
neighbor, saying, “For a mere whim 
of a woman your herdsman has 
slain the bull. Now ask him if it is 
true and you will see how quickly 
he will lie.” 

At that very little moment the 
herdsman was slowly making his 
way down to the house of his mas- 
ter. Every few rods he would stop, 
thrust his staff deep into the earth, 
put his hat on it, wrap his cloak 
around. Backing off a little distance 
he would say, “Staff, you are now 
my master, Don Alfredo. Speak!” 

Then, aping his master’s voice, 
he would speak for them both: 


“Tell me, herdsman, how run my 
cattle?” 


“Some are fat, some lean, they 
rattle.” 
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“And the great bull—is he sleek 
and fine?” 

“Master, his blood runs red as 
wine.” 

Again and again, on the way 
down, did the herdsman go through 
his performance. Each time he 

romised himself he would lie; each 
time he could not keep his lips from 
giving the same answer. Bowed with 
an overwhelming sorrow he reached 


the house. He cast from him his 
cape, his hat, his staff—all badges of 
his office as herdsman. Then he sank 
down on the steps and buried his 
head in his hands. To him, this wise, 
came both noblemen. Don Alfredo 
spoke: 

“Tell me, herdsman, how run my 
cattle?” 
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“Some are fat—some lean, they 
rattle.” 

“And the great bull—is he sleek 
and fine?” 

“The great bull, master?” 

“Of course, the great bull?” 

“You asked—the great bull?” 

“What else did I ask? Speak!” 

While question and question flew 
back and forth, the herdsman hung 
his head. Now he raised it. His eyes 
balanced his master’s. When he 
spoke it was with great sadness and 
humility. 

“For the whim of a maid—the 
great bull has paid. 

For tempting black eyes—the 
great bull dies. 

For a kiss and a pout—lI have 
cut his heart out.” 

The herdsman could not believe 
what he saw. His master was caper- 
ing about like a young bull himself. 
He was roaring with laughter. 
When he could stop himself and 
gather breath for speech, he em- 
braced his herdsman as if he had 
been his own son. 

“In truth you are El] Verdadero! 
You are worthy of a young and 
lovely bride. Shall we say none 
other than the daughter of Don 
Jaime here? With such a marriage - 
between neighbors what matters 
half a ranch—more or less. As for 
the great bull—another will be born 
in the spring. 

“So let us make merry,” he cried. 
“The wedding shall be—manana! 
And all Spain shall hear the tale of 
El Verdadero—the Truthful One.” 
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Illustrated 





ERRY (iia was dreaming on his 
J featherbed pallet. He dreamed 
that Snatch-and-Grab was barking 
at the barn. 

““Boo-000-00!” 

And then he awoke. 

The wind was howling about the 
house. Now it whistled around a 
corner. Now it rattled a window 
shutter, trying to get inside. 

““Boo-000- ol Woo-00-00! 

Was it the hound dog barking or 
the shrilly cry of the wind? Jerry 
Jake couldn’t tell certain-sure as he 
lifted his head from the pillow. 

Jimmy sleeping soundly on the 
other side of the pallet never stirred. 
It would be a pity to wake him, 
Jerry Jake was thinking. Even if a 
varmint tried to get into the chicken 
roost, he’d get little satisfaction to 
repay him for his trouble with the 
door latched tight. Besides, there was 
the hound dog who, from his sleep- 
ing quarters under the front porch 
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by ELLIS CREDLE 


Part Three 


floor, guarded both house and barn. 

The sleeping room was chilly 
now. Only a few dull embers glowed 
on the hearth where a great log fire 
had roared earlier in the might. 
Jerry Jake shivered and snuggled 
back under the cozy covers. Far 
away sounded a dog’s bark—or 
the sound of the winter wind. 

The next thing he knew was 
Grandmammy Huckaby calling, 
“Get up, Jerry Jake. Get up, Jimmy. 
What a pair o’ lazybones!” 

She wasn’t scolding, Jerry Jake 
knew. She was only laughing at 
them for letting her and Grand- 
pappy beat them up this time. 

Jerry Jake gave Jimmy a yank 
that brought him out of the pallet. 
While they were dressing in a hip- 
and-hurry, Grandpappy came from 
the barn with the hound dog at his 
heels. Grandpappy looked mulli- 
grubby. 


“What’s 


happened?” Grand- 
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mammy asked. “Is Gadabout gone?” 

The old cow, living up to her 
name ever since they had had her, 
often broke loose from her stall in 
the night and wandered about. 
Then somebody had to hunt her up 
for the morning milking. 

Grandpappy shook his head in a 
dolesome manner. 

“No—no—it’s not the cow this 
time. It’s Jimmy’s mule,” he said. 
“Broke out of his stall and lit out 
like a Booger Man was behind him 
—going like greased lightnin’ a body 
can tell by his tracks.” 

“What about Slow Poke?” Jerry 
Jake asked. “Did he run away with 
him?” 

Grandpappy shook his head again. 
“No—it’s a curious fact, but Slow 
Poke stayed behind. Why didn’t he 
follow Samson? That’s a riddle,” he 
muttered, “that I can’t figure out.” 

For a long minute no one spoke. 
Jerry Jake was trying to remember 
a dream he had had in the night— 
a sound he had heard. Jimmy stood 
blinking his eyes, staring at Grand- 
pappy as if he somehow could not 
understand his words. 

It was Grandmammy who broke 
the spell. 

“Jerusalem and Jericho! I smell 
the porridge pot!” She lifted it from 
the fire and set it on the hearth with 
a sniff. Then, “Praise Him above!” 
she cried. “It’s not ruined. Hurry 
up now to set your feet under the 
table. Let’s eat first and talk about 
trouble atter while” 
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The boys went to the water shelf 
to wash their faces. 

Jimmy said, as if his wits were all 
in a daze, “Seems as if it can’t be 
true, what your Grandpappy just 
told us. Whatever possessed the mule 
to up and run away?” 

Jerry Jake was scrubbing his face 
and didn’t answer. Right then, he 
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wasn’t certain-sure what he ought 
to say to his friend. The notion he 
had might be an answer to the riddle 
—and it might not. This notion of 
his would keep awhile, anyhow. 
Just as soon as breakfast was over 
Jerry Jake and Jimmy hurried off 
to the barn lot to have a look-about. 
Snatch-and-Grab_ capered along. 
He seemed to sense the excitement. 
“He knows our trouble,” thought 
Jerry Jake, “and he wants to help 
us out if he can—and maybe he 
can.” This was part of his notion. 
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Slow Poke was munching fodder 
in his stall as the boys came up. 
Jerry Jake patted his shoulder. 

“Did you and Samson have a 
falling out?” he asked. But there 
were no signs of any upscuddle. The 
stall floor was unscuffed; the stall 
door unscarred. 

“Do you reckon he moved the 
latch and got out thataway?” Jerry 
Jake asked Jimmy. 

Jimmy shook his head. “Samson 
was never a tricky mule. He had no 
anticky notions.” With hands in his 
pockets and downcast head he 
turned to leave the stable. Jerry 
Jake and the hound dog were ahead 
of him. Jerry Jake was looking for 
tracks in the barnyard—human 
tracks, footprints made by a man 
person who had come on bad busi- 
ness from yon side. 

Snatch-and-Grab_ was sniffing 
about in a do-or-die manner. 

“Reckon he knows,” thought 
Jerry Jake, “what’s expected 0’ 
him!” 

He hadn’t told Jimmy his notion 
yet. He wanted to wait a bit longer. 
He wanted to make certain-sure, if 
he could, that this notion was right. 

But Jimmy, all-of-a-sudden, 
guessed the thought in Jerry Jake’s 
mind. 

“You’re looking for tracks,” he 
said. “You're looking for Si Clev- 
enger’s tracks. But you needn’t—for 
you won’t find ’em. This ground 
wouldn’t hold a track—it’s frozen 
flinty hard.” 
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Jerry Jake nodded. “I reckon 
you're right.” For a moment his 
notion faded into a hopeless sigh. 
But the dog kept sniffing around. 
His nose was keener than the boys’ 
eyes. If he would stop making cir- 
cles and start off in a line! 

Jimmy spoke up again. “He 
wouldn’t walk any farther than he 
had to—you can bet on that. He’d 
hitch his own mule by the gate, 
sneak in and get Samson and be off 
as soon as he could get away.” 

“Reckon you're right again,” 
Jerry Jake said. “Snatch-and- 
Grab was making enough fuss to 
make him want to hip-and-hurry 
away.” 

Jimmy gave him a puzzled look. 
“What do you mean?” he asked 
him. “Did you hear something?” 

Jerry Jake felt much ashamed, 
but he knew he must tell the truth, 
even if Jimmy should blame him for 
allowing his mule to get away. 

“Yes, I heard something—last 
night. I sat up in bed and listened. 
It sounded like a dog’s bark—and 
it sounded like the wind. I decided 
that it was the wind—and went 
back to sleep,” he added. 

Jimmy’s voice when he replied 
held no hint of blame. “A body 
gets fooled sometimes,” he said. 
“A body can’t always reckon right 
way and wrong way. If I had been 
awake, maybe I would a-been 
fooled, too—likely enough.” He 
nodded, and the ghost of a grin 
flickered across his face. 
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Jerry Jake drew a long breath. 
He was glad to know that Jimmy 
wasn’t angry with him over his 
mistake. 

“Boo-00-00!” 

They heard the hound dog bark- 
ing on the other side of the fence 
where he had slipped away to have 
a look-about of his own. Now he 


too. “Why, that’s Si Clevenger’s 
hat—that’s his hat, certain-sure!” he 
cried. “I’d know it from any other 
—and so would anybody else on 
yon side, I guess. Look at it”—he 
held it up. “Full o’ holes as a sifter 
and no shape to it. Folks on yon 
side have a saying—‘old as Si 
Clevenger’s hat.’ Must be the only 





“WHY, IT’S JUST AN OLD RAGGED HAT.” 


came running to them through the 
slip-gap to show with pride what he 
had found. 

“What has he got there?” Jerry 
Jake cried. “Doesn’t look much like 
a rabbit. Why—” he yelled, as he 
got a good look, “it’s just an old 
ragged hat!” 

He laughed and picked it up from 
the ground where Snatch-and 
Grab had laid it. 

Jimmy ran up and took a look, 
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one he ever had—too stingy to buy 
another.” 

Jimmy started jumping and danc- 
ing about. “Now we know he’s got 
my mule—we’ve got the proof for 
certain. Whoopee—hurray!” He 
waved the raggedy hat. “Yes, siree, 
we know all right where to look for 
Samson. Let’s go right after him 
now—let’s start out!” 

Jimmy was so excited now, it was 
a thousand wonders that he didn’t 
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start out in a lightning streak, 
headed clear for yon side. 

But here came Grandpappy. 
“Jerusalem and Jericho! What’s all 
this to-do about?” 

Jimmy waved the old hat again 
and started making explanations. 
Jerry Jake got a good breath and 
tried to help him out. Snatch-and- 
Grab, knowing that he had dis- 
covered something important, ran 
off and began trying to find an- 
other hat! 

Grandpappy listened to the tale 


that the boys had to tell him. While 
he listened he stroked his beard, he 
wiggled his bushy brows, and he 
nodded once or twice. He was pay- 
ing close attention, Jerry Jake knew. 
He knew Grandpappy was think- 
ing mighty hard. 

Jimmy was dancing about again. 
“We've got to go find him. We’ve 
got to go and get Samson back right 
away!” 

Grandpappy cried, “We'll get 
him back—you can bet your boots 
and britches on that!” And he 
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JERRY AND JIMMY MISSED FOUR WORDS APIECE 
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thumped his walking stick on the 
round. “I know the best way to 
handle this affair—leave it to me,” 
he added. “This is man’s work,” he 
muttered under his breath. 

Jimmy looked at Jerry Jake. 
Jerry Jake looked at Jimmy. What- 
ever did Grandpappy aim to do? 
Why wouldn’t he tell? 

“Can’t we go along?” begged 
Jerry Jake. 

“Can’t we go with you?” Jimmy 
echoed. 

Grandpappy waved his walking 
stick. “You can go along to school— 
straight to school,” he ordered 
them. “And you’ve got no time to 
tarry or you'll be late. There’s the 
sunball a-rising over Little Twin.” 

When they started off Grand- 
pappy yelled one more word of 
warning. 

“Don’t wag your tongues in 
school about this happenstance. 
Wait till you know how it turns 
out before you blather about it.” 

“Yes, Grandpappy,” they both 
answered. “We'll do that.” 

As they traipsed along the trail 
Jerry Jake said to Jimmy, “Don’t 
worry about Samson, I bet we'll 
get him back. I bet the lucky penny 
you will. When Grandpappy makes 
a promise you can depend on it like 
a Gospel fact.” This he said trying 
his best to comfort Jimmy—though 
he was feeling very far from cheer- 
ful himself. 

That was the longest day in 
schoo] the boys could ever remem- 
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ber. Lessons seemed twice as hard 
as usual. Even playtime had little 
pleasure for them. They acted so 
mulligrubby everybody noticed it. 
Tommy Tyler asked if they’d had 
an upscuddle coming to school that 
morning. 

When they missed four words 
apiece in the spelling class, Miss 
Judy looked anxiously at Jerry Jake 
and Jimmy. Later on she took them 
off by themselves to ask if they had 
any aches or pains—‘“symptoms,” 
she called them. 

She was thinking of things like 
measles or mumps, Jerry Jake 
guessed. He didn’t want to worry 
her—and he couldn’t explain the 
trouble without disobeying Grand- 
pappy and breaking his own word. 

“No, Miss Judy, I’m not sick,” 
he kept telling the teacher. 

“[m not sick,” Jimmy would 
echo, shaking his head. 

Miss Judy smiled. “Well, at any 
rate, I hope you feel better tomor- 
row. Something’s the matter with 
you. You don’t seem like your- 
selves.” 

Jimmy looked at Jerry Jake. 
Jerry Jake looked at Jimmy. Both of . 
them had the same hope. 

“Maybe tomorrow we'll know 
about that,” Jerry Jake whispered 
to Jimmy. 

But they didn’t have to wait till 
tomorrow, as things turned out. 

As they were going home that 
day halfway down the hollow, here 
came Grandpappy riding Jimmy’s 
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mule. Behind him Slow Poke 
slumped along as if he was nighly 
tuckered out. 

“Hurrah!” Jimmy shouted. 

“Whoop-ee!” Jerry Jake yelled. 

As they traipsed up the home- 
ward trail Grandpappy told his story 
of Samson’s rescue. There wasn’t 
much to tell. 

“I just told Si I had come to 
trade,” Grandpappy chuckled. “I 
wanted to swap a mule thief’s hat 
for a certain mule. Then I showed 
him his own old hat—the proof that 
I had against him. And I talked a 
little about the law and the peniten- 
tiary where they put some rascally 
rogues.” Again Grandpappy 
chuckled. “Atter that I had no 
trouble at all in gettin’ Si to trade 
with me.” 

Jimmy let out another whoop. 
“Hurrah for you, Grandpappy!” 

Jerry Jake got a good breath and 
shouted a glad, “Whoop-ee!” 

Just then Grandpappy pulled his 
bandanna out of his pocket. Some- 
thing else came out with it and fell 
to the ground with a clink! 

“Why—it’s a penny!” Jimmy 
cried as he stooped to reach it. 
“Looks a lot like our lucky penny!” 
he cried wonderingly. 

“That’s what it is,” Jerry Jake 
answered, grinning at Jimmy. “I 
thought Grandpappy might need it 
today, you see, so I slipped it into 
his pocket when he wasn’t looking. 
Reckon it must be a lucky piece— 
yes, siree!” 
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And Jimmy Greer thought it 
must be true. “Lucky for us,” he 
nodded, “but I reckon now Sj 
Clevenger maybe wouldn’t agree!” 

A little later Jimmy remembered 
something he had clear-light for- 
gotten—to thank Grandpappy for 
his trouble, so he went up to him 
and said, “Much obliged, Mr. 
Huckaby — I’m mighty- much 
obliged to you for going after Sam- 
son. Effen I ever have a chance, I'll 
try to favor you.’ 

Grandpappy’ s eyes twinkled 
under his bushy eye-brows. “Well, 
now, now,’ > he told him, “there’s a 
little favor you can do for me right 
away—stop calling me Mr. Huckaby 
—call me Grandpappy. Then you'll 
seem like kin folks—sort o’ like 
Jerry Jake. What about that now?” 

“All right, Grandpappy—much 
obliged, Grandpappy.” Jimmy 
grinned back. 

A little later he told Jerry Jake, 
“T sure-enough like that notion. It 
tickles me to have folks again—it 
does, for a fact. For a good while I 
didn’t have any one but Samson. A 
mule’s all right as far as he goes— 
but a body likes folks. Makes him 
feel more satisfied—more wishful o’ 
staying put for a little while in the 
same place.” 

PP 0 I’m glad to hear you say 

” Jerry Jake told him. “Now I 
wok feel afraid o’ losing you for 
a partner, anyway!” 
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NEW BOOKS TO READ 


This is the time of year when 
bookstores and public library chil- 
dren’s rooms are bright with the 
season’s books fresh from the presses. 
When so many of them stand in 
appealing array, one wants to scoop 
up an armful of new favorites to 
recommend, not waiting even to de- 
scribe them. But we have to talk 
about just one at a time, which is 
after all the way we still read them. 

There must now be friends of the 
Melendy children in every part of 
the country. The arrival of Eliza- 
beth Enright’s third story about 
them is exceptionally good news. 
Many of you of course remember 
Tue Saturpays and THe Four- 
Story Mistake. Each story gets 
better and THEN THERE WERE FIVE 
(Farrar. $2) is the best of all. Dur- 
ing an important summer in the 
lives of the four Melendys, when 
Father and Cuffy were away, they 
took in a new member. Then, in- 
deed, life in “The Four-Story Mis- 
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take” was full to the brim, and even 
happier for Mona, Rush, Randy, and 
Oliver than before. These are among 
the most real people in all the pages 
of our story books. 

The same readers, and older ones, 
too, can turn from this story of to- 
day to one of the past and find in 
TuHey CAME FROM SCOTLAND 
(Houghton. $2) an absorbing ac- 
count of happenings among Scotch 
people in early Indiana. It is by Clara 
I. Judson, who also wrote THEY 
CaME FrRoM SWEDEN and THEY 
CaME From FRanceE, books that 
reveal the national traits that blended 
into our many-sided pioneer back- 
ground. 

With our young people more than 
ever air-minded in their reading, 
books to satisfy this major interest 
are being written for all ages. To 
start at the top with the teens, the 
new story for them is BomBEr PILot 
by Philip Harkins (Harcourt. $2). 
It is an exceedingly straightforward, 
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unvarnished account of the training 
and experiences of a bomber pilot, 
which makes wartime flying as true 
to life as can be had in any book. Al 
Hudson, commanding officer on a 
B-17, flew his hazardous missions 
over Europe, using his best in skill 
and courage to bring home his crew. 
More than just a picture book 
about an aviator is Ingri and Edgar 
d’Aulaire’s Wincs For Per (Double- 
day. $2.50). They tell in a vivid 
story, and with the colored litho- 
graphs familiar to all booklovers, 
about a small farm on a crag in a 
distant land, where a father, mother, 
and young boy lived freely, with 
eagles for neighbors. Per wished that 
he too had wings. Then the terrible 
birds of war came, the planes of an 
unprovoked enemy, and everything 
Per had known and loved became 
part of the destruction. Per was by 
this time old enough to fight for his 
country. He and some of his friends 
escaped to England, and then to 
America. Per learned to fly the 
strong avenging wings that would 
win back freedom for his people. 
Something special for the very 
youngest readers is Audrey Chal- 
mers’ friendly little book with red 
and black pictures, called I Hap A 
Penny (Viking. $1). It tells in easy 
rhymes about a small girl who had 
a red pocketbook with a penny in 
it, and how she spent it. “A robin 
was singing from a high tree-top, as 
I walked along home with my green 


lollipop.” 
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In the larger picture books, a 
popular and amusing one is JENNY 
Tue Bus Tuat Nosopy Loven 
by Maurice Dolbier (Random 
House. $1.25). Jenny had magic 
possibilities never suspected until 
she became too old for regular serv- 
ice between Boston and New York. 
Then her bright gold button fur- 
nished a surprise for her passengers, 
and good entertainment for all who 
read of her career. 

Older girls are discovering among 
the new stories one written for 
them that has everything they like, 
career interest, love story, and a 
variety of place settings. This fine, 
rich, well-filled book is THe Srtver 
Pencit by Alice Dalgliesh (Scrib- 
ner. $2). Janet Laidlaw lived in 
Trinidad, went to school in Eng- 
land, and developed into a young 
teacher in America. The silver pencil 
her father gave her in her childhood 
remained the talisman of her special 
dream, which was to become a 
writer. 

Any older boy who has not read 
a good western lately will be lucky 
to get hold of Rivers or THE GaBI- 
LANs by Graham M. Dean (Viking. 
$2). The author tells a straight, 
hard-hitting story of cattle thieves 
and of the ranchmen’s united action 
to capture them. Jimmie Burgess 
guessed the hideout of their high- 
powered truck. Here is the real west 
in a story of round-ups and rodeos, 
meals around the chuck-wagon, and 
nights under the stars. 
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Two weeks before Christmas Nancy 
Puzzlewit sprained her ankle. What 
she minded most was sitting still. 

“I’m tired of reading,” she told her 
mother. “If only I could get up.” 

“Tll play a game with you,” said 
Mrs. Puzzlewit, “and when the boys 
come home we'll ask them to do some 
tricks.” 

“All right,” Nancy agreed. “What 
shall we play?” 

“A guessing game,” replied her 
mother. “Each of us will start with 
ten marbles. You begin by picking up 
any number from one to five, holding 
up your fist and asking, ‘How many?’ 
Then I have to guess the number. If 
you pick up five and I guess three, I 
must give you two out of my ten. It 
works the same way if you pick up 
three and I guess five. Unless I guess 
correctly, I always have to make up 
the difference. We go on taking al- 
ternate turns until one person has all 
twenty marbles.” 

“IT see,” cried Nancy, stowing her 
supply of marbles in her pocket so 
that her mother wouldn’t know what 
she was doing with them. Then she 
took two and held her hand up over 
her head. 

“Four,” guessed Mrs. Puzzlewit. 

“You owe me two,” cried Nancy, 
showing how many she held. 
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Mrs. Puzzlewit handed over two 
marbles. Then her fist went up. 

“One,” said Nancy. 

“Why, that’s right,” laughed her 
mother. “No one pays this time.” 

So they went on, sometimes winning 
and sometimes losing what they had 
won, but finally Nancy got all twenty 
marbles. 

Tom came up the stairs whistling. 

“Hi,” he greeted his sister. “How 
are you enjoying your holidays?” 

“Not so much,” grunted Nancy. 
“Do you know any tricks?” 

Tom thought a minute. “Yes, I do,” 
he replied. “At least, they’re not ex- 
actly tricks but they’re fun to do. 
They’re called optical something-or- 
another.” 

“Optical illusions,” said Mother. 

“What are they?” asked Nancy. 

“Why, they’re just to prove that 
people who say seeing is believing are 
not always right,” said Tom. “Your 
eyes don’t necessarily see things ex- 
actly as they are. Try this, for in- 
stance.” 

He took a sheet of paper from a 
big loose-leaf notebook he was carry- 
ing, and rolled it lengthwise into a 
cylinder about an inch in diameter. 
“Now you hold this up to your right 
eye, as if it were a telescope,” he 
said, “and in your left hand hold this 
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matchbox. Keep both of your eyes 
wide open and gradually it will seem 
as if you are looking right through 
a hole in the box.” 

Nancy took the paper tube in her 
right hand and the matchbox in her 
left. 

“Hold the box close to the tube,” 
cried Tom. “Now, do you see?” 

“Yes,” answered Nancy. “It’s won- 
derful. I’m looking right through the 
box.” 

“Tll show you another one,” Tom 
went on. “I’m going to put a coin on 
the table beside you, a penny or a dime 
or something, and stand a glass of 
water on top of it. Then I want you to 
look through the side of the glass and 
tell me what coin is under it.” 

He put the coin down and filled a 
plain glass tumbler to the brim with 
water. Then he stood the glass on the 
coin and over the glass, like a cover, 
he laid a small plate. 

“Ready,” he said to Nancy. “Now 
lean forward so that your eyes are just 
above the edge of the table, look 
through the side of the glass and tell 
me what coin you see.” 

“Huh,” she grunted, “you never 
put anything under it.” 

Tom grinned. “Now watch,” he 
said, and lifted the glass. There lay a 
quarter. 

“For pity’s sake,” cried Nancy. “Put 
the glass down again.” 

Tom did so, and when Nancy 
looked through the side, the coin 
seemed to have vanished. 

“That’s a very good trick,” she cried. 
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“Here is another one about tearing 
tissue paper,” said her brother. 

Mrs. Puzzlewit brought out a piece 
of tissue paper about a foot square. 

“Thanks,” said Tom. “Of course, it’s 
very difficult to tear tissue paper with- 
out going crooked. Now if you can 
tear this into four equal parts, Nancy, 
Pll give you a quarter.” 

“Oh, I know how,” cried his sister. 
She folded the paper carefully and ran 
the creases between her finger nails. 
Then, very slowly, she tore the paper 
fairly well. 

Tom took the pieces from her, put 
one on top of the other and examined 
them. Then he remarked gravely, 
“Yes, you've done better than I ex- 
pected. Here is your quarter.” And 
he handed her one of the four pieces! 

While Nancy was objecting, Peter 
came in. “How about a game of 
Horns?” he cried. 

Peter was the first leader, and he 
quickly ran through the names of 
animals with horns. Goats have horns, 
moose have horns, and so on. Each 
time he mentioned an animal, he 
pointed his forefingers out from his 
forehead. Every one made the same 
motion. But suddenly Peter cried, 
“Bears have horns.” Once again he 
raised his hands and Nancy started to 
imitate him. 

“Nancy’s out,” cried Tom. “No 
horns on bears.” 

Nancy laughed, “I always do get 
caught in this game,” she said. “Well, 
that means I’m the leader this time, so 
watch out, Tom, or I'll catch YOU!” 
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Christmas Tree Ornaments 


WREATH A DANGLE 
Shir a strip of crepe paper, 18 inches String circles, cut from cardboard 
by 6 inches, over a wire. Draw the and decorated, on a cord with a knot 
wire together into a loop at the cen- _under each to keep them from slip- 
ter; cut off the extra length of wire. _ ping. 
Add a bow and streamers of crepe — 


paper of another color. 


TENT 











SANTA 


- 

Decorate a five-pointed star to a 
represent Santa Claus. A bit of cotton, 
pasted on, will serve for the beard. — 
With a scissors, cut one edge of a 
strip of crepe paper into fringe. Paste 
a loop of string at one end of the un- 
cut portion and roll it around itself ° 
until a tassel is formed. 





= 0 


i 
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Our Own is written by the boys 
and girls who read Story Parape. You 
may submit anything you like: stories 
of your own experiences; humorous 
anecdotes or imaginary tales; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; hob- 
bies; book reviews; original songs; and 
drawings in black ink or black crayon 
on white paper. Write name, age, and 
address clearly on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


KITTY’S PICNIC 


By Par Hutcuincs 


Kitty had a picnic 
All by herself. 

Where do you think 
she had it? 

Upon the pantry 
shelf! 


NO CHRISTMAS TREE 


By Doranna KLEIN, age 16 


“That’s funny,” said Donna to her- 
self. “I can’t understand it at all. The 
tree was right here.” She had dropped 
a hatchet on the ground, and was 
gently kicking the soft snow, deep 
in thought. 

She stuck both hands deep in her 
bright jacket pockets, and looked at 
the silent brook, partly covered with 
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Our Own 


A DEPARTMENT BY 
CHILDREN 





ice. The water that showed through 
was nearly black, with here and there 
a patch of snow on a high stone. 

Donna looked up at the sky; the 
clouds were lazily drifting by, slowly 
twisting into odd shapes, not at all 
interested in the world below. 

The meadow, somehow, was sad 
today. Little birds were quiet as they 
flitted through the brush, looking for 
seeds. Last May, when Donna had 
been here to pick violets for grand- 
mother, everything was so different. 
The clouds had smiled, and the brook 
had sung a song that had reminded 
her of a violin solo she had once heard. 
And she had talked to the little blue 
spruce tree. It had told her of a de- 
sire to be a Christmas tree and Donna 
had said she might return in the win- 
ter, and take it to her home. Now she 
was here, and none of the trees spoke, 
so-she didn’t know which one to take. 

Donna sighed heavily, and spoke 
aloud. “Guess I’d better hurry back 
home. Poor Marie Antoinette will be 
so disappointed that I couldn’t get a 
tree.” 

Again Donna looked at the trees, 
and now they seemed happy. The 
mother spruce tree was caressing the 
small blue spruce; her long green 
branches saying, “You will stay with 
us in the meadow, and we will be 
happy.” The clouds began to dance, 
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and lovely tinkling music came from 
the brook. 

Donna was happy to leave the little 
blue spruce, and promised to come 
back again to visit the meadow soon. 
Hurrying home, she thought of Marie 
Antoinette. “I will explain how very 
sad the trees were, and we can put 
our tinsel and tiny bells on the left- 
over branches of Mother’s big tree. 
They will be very pretty that way, 
and Marie Antoinette is such a good 
doll that I know she will understand.” 








A PIONEER CORN GRINDER 
By Nancy Poarcu 


I have an old corn grinder 
And I grind, grind, grind 
All day, all day, all day. 
And the corn is getting finer 
When I grind all day. 


I have an old corn grinder 
And I grind, grind, grind. 

I will make some corn-dodger 
For that big family of mine! 








HEADING TO A BREEZE 


By Jean TayLor, age 12 
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BLACK CAT 


By Norma SEDGEWICK, age 8 


I had a little cat, 

He was black as night. 

When it was very dark, 

His eyes would shine like light. 


PETE 


By Swwney STOKER, age 14 


A remarkable dog he was, and nearly 
every one in town knew and loved 
him. He was a mixture of yellow 
and brown and white, not pretty 
—not ugly—just nice! He had many 
unusual experiences during his life, but 
probably the most amazing was the 
fact that he went to school. Yes, he 
really did. He got report cards and 
promotion cards, and was in school all 
the time his master was. (His master 
was my brother Lindy, who arrived 
shortly after Pete did, and the school 
was Edgemont.) When Lindy grad- 
uated to the fourth grade, which was 
on the second floor, Pete started going 
to classes with me. We guessed that 
this was because we always gave him 
his bath on the second floor at home, 
and he thought that if he went up to 
the second floor in school he would 
get a bath. But, of course, we could 
never be sure of this. 

Once in assembly, Pete didn’t like 
the way the school sang the National 
Anthem, so he added his lovely howls 
to the noise. Finally Lindy had to get 
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up and put him out. Then there was 
the time when he was written up in 
the Montclair Times as “Pet Dog En- 
rolled in Edgemont School.” 

When Pete died he brought sadness 
to more than just our own family. We 
might well have written on his tomb- 
stone, “Gone, but never forgotten.” 


A PRAIRIE FIRE 
By ALAN SCHNOCKELEN, age 8 


It was in the fall of 1841. One day 
Pa Donohue came running from the 
field. There was big black clouds roll- 
ing up from the horizon. 

Pa called, “Prairie fire! John, get 
the plow while I hitch up the horses.” 
Pa plowed a few furrows around the 
log house. 

Then Pa started another fire which 
is called a backfire. Backfiring is start- 
ing another fire to burn the grass, so 
that the big fire would stop there. 

Ma watched the fire go out as it 
came to the fire-break. It was black as 
far as the eye could see. 


MAGIC SLIPPERS 
By Martin DALLENBACH, age 10 


I went to the seashore 
And what should I meet 
But feathery wavelets 
That tickled my feet. 

I walked on the seashore, 
Quite a soft land, 

And found I was wearing 


Bright slippers of sand! 
Story Parade 


Penguin Club ‘News 


Dear Pete: It is a long time since I 
have written you, but I still read Story 
ParabeE. I am fourteen years old and 
most of the stories are written for 
younger children. Nevertheless, I did 
enjoy “Champions Don’t Cry” very 
much. I have written to ask you to 
have more serials like that one on 
sports. Next spring I would like to see 
an article on baseball, how the game 
began, how it developed, what it is 
now and, finally, some good sound 
pointers on how to play the game, 
some suggestions to show that the 
game requires brains as well as 
muscles. You could follow the same 
pattern with other sports. 

Another good point about Story 
ParADE is having stories like “Stocky’s 
Race with a River.” Without your 
readers being aware of it, you could 
slowly give them vivid pictures of 
life in America from 1621- to 1944. I 
would certainly like to learn history 
that way. 

Lots of luck, 
Frances Loup, age 14 


Cpozq Opnspqg OpMFTHM: 


I jmny sgzs I gzud mns vqhssdm 
eng z knmf shld, ats I zl vqhshmf mnv 
I sghmj sgzs 2 rgntke gzud z rsnqx 
zants sgd Bnknqzcn Rszsd Ezhq. I 
sghmj sgzs 2 rgntke gzud z rsnqx 
zants Nrbzq snn. 

Joun CALLIN, age 12 
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RIDDLES 


By Vircinia Hirson, age 9% 


1. What number always wins in a 
game? 

2. What number is never hungry? 

What letter is the name of an in 

sect? 

What letter do we eat? 

What letter do we drink? 

What letter is a part of your face? 

What letter is the name of a bird? 


w 
. 


PT ? 


RNKCHDOR 


By Joun W. MILs, age 10% 


Ntq rnkchdqr fn 
Rzhkhmf nudq sgd rdz 
Sn ehfgs sgd vzq 

Eng 2 zmc ld. 


GUINEAS 


By JoANN GABELINE 


We have some baby guinea fowls, 

They’re cute as they can be. 

They look like quails, they creep like 
snails 

Through grass, the bugs to see. 

And what one does, the others do, 

They’re very much like sheep. 

When they grow up, they roost in 
trees, 

To catch a few winks of sleep. 
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INDEX, JULY-DECEMBER, 1944 





ANTONIORROBLES, How to Fool a Comet. Ill. 
by Emmy Ferand. Sept., 21. 


Baker, Exvizasetu W., Stocky’s Race with a 
River. Ill. by Jon Nielsen. Sept., 17. 


Bart, Barry (illustrator), The Magic Wheel 
by Katherine B. Shippen. Nov., 36. 


BATEMAN, 
July, 38. 


Jane, Indian Picture-Writing. 


Bennett, Ricnarp (author-illustrator) , Shaun 
and the Merman. July, 26. 


Bennett, Rowena, The Magic Pepper Can. 
Ill. by Emmy Ferand. Oct., 13. 


Book Reviews: Young Americans. July, 39; 
Vacation Reading. Aug., 40; Adventure 
Ahead. Sept., 39; New Books, Gay and 
Inviting. Oct., 38; Exciting New Books. 
Nov., 47; New Books to Read. Dec., 39. 


Bronson, Wire (author-illustrator), The 
Harmless Garter Snake. July, 34; Turtles? 
Yes, Tortoises. Aug., 23; (illustrator), The 
Shanty-Boy and the Pine—a song. Oct., 
24; Oscar’s Airplane Ride by Mabel Nei- 
kirk. Nov., 4. 


Carter, Russett Gorpon, Four Minutes to 
Play. Ill. by Elton Fax. Nov., 29. 


CoatswortH, Exizasetu, The Lonely Mer- 
maid—a poem. Ill. by Emmy Ferand. Aug., 
22; The Kitten Stand. Ill. by Decie Mer- 
win. Dec., 13; Who Is Sad?—a poem. Ill. 
by Elizabeth Korn. Dec., 4. 


Crarts AND Hosstes: Fly Your Own Kite. 
July, 44; How to Make Your Own Belt. 
Aug., 44; A Clown Doll. Sept., 41; Decora- 
tions for a Hallowe'en Party. Oct., 42; 
Christmas Presents. Nov., 42; Christmas 
Tree Ornaments. Dec., 43. 
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Crepte, Extis (illustrator), Lucky Penny by 
May Justus. Part One, Oct., 26; Part Two, 
Nov., 15; Part Three, Dec., 32. 


Doane, Peace (illustrator), Champions 
Don’t Cry by Nan Gilbert. Part Two, 
July, 16; Part Three, Aug., 27; Part Four, 
Sept., 29; First Aid—a poem by Dorothy 
Faubion. Sept., 38. 


Estes, Ereanor, The Hundred Dresses. Il. 
by Louis Slobodkin. Sept., 4. 


Fausion, Dorotny, First Aid—a poem. Ill. by 
Pelagie Doane. Sept., 38. 


Fax, Exton (illustrator), Susie’s Story—a 
poem by Aileen Fisher. July, 24; The 
Haunted Skyscraper by Jane Flory. Aug., 
16; Four Minutes to Play by Russell Gor- 
don Carter. Nov., 29. 


Feranp, Emmy (illustrator), The Lonely 
Mermaid—a poem by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. Aug., 22; How to Fool a Comet by 
Antoniorrobles. Sept., 21; The Magic Pep- 
per Can by Rowena Bennett. Oct., 13. 


Fincer, Cuartes J., Julio’s Visit. Ill. by Helen 
Finger. Dec., 23. 


Fincer, Heten (illustrator), Julio’s Visit by 
Charles J. Finger. Dec., 23. 


FisHer, AILEEN, Susie’s Story—a poem. Ill. 
by Elton Fax. July, 24. 


Fiory, JANE, The Haunted Skyscraper. Ill. 
by Elton Fax. Aug., 16. 


Funk, Ciotipe Empree (illustrator), Once 
in the Year by Elizabeth Yates. Dec., 5. 


Giizert, Nan, Champions Don’t Cry. Ill. by 
Pelagie Doane. Part Two, July, 16; Part 
Three, Aug., 27; Part Four, Sept., 29. 
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Gove, Marcuerite, The Garden Hose—a 
poem. Ill. by Decie Merwin. Aug., 4. 


Goutep, Vivian, Does the Turtle Think? 
—a poem. July, 15. 


Justus, May, Lucky Penny. Ill. by Ellis 
Credle. Part One, Oct., 26; Part Two, 
Nov., 15; Part Three, Dec., 32. 


Kuen, Leonore, How to Be a Hog-caller. 
Ill. by Glen Rounds. Aug., 5. 


Korn, Exizasetn, (illustrator), Who Is Sad? 
—a poem by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Dec., 4. 


Lawrence, Mirprep, Susan’s Bears. Ill. by 
Louis Slobodkin. Nov., 24. 


Le Granp (author-illustrator), Almost an 
Ambush. Oct., 4. 


Lent, Henry B., A Fighting Seabee. Ill. by 
John C. Wonsetler. Oct., 16. 


LoreNntowicz, IRENA (illustrator), Polish 


National Anthem. Aug., 39. 


Lownssery, Exotise, The Soldier’s Horse. 
Ill. by Henry C. Pitz. Oct., 34. 


Merwin, Decte (illustrator), The Garden 
Hose—a poem by Marguerite Gode. Aug., 
4; The Kitten Stand by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. Dec., 13. 


Nerkirk, Maser, Oscar’s Airplane Ride. Ill. 
by Wilfrid Bronson. Nov., 4. 


Nietsen, Jon (illustrator), Stocky’s Race 
with a River by Elizabeth W. Baker. Sept., 
17. 


Our Own, a department by children: July, 
46; Aug., 45; Sept., 44; Oct., 43; Nov., 44; 
Dec., 44. 


Pencuin Crus News: July, 43; Aug., 48; 
Sept., 47; Oct., 46; Nov., 41; Dec., 47. 
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Pirz, Henry C. (illustrator), The Soldier’s 
Horse by Eloise Lownsbery. Oct., 34; The 
Truthful Herdsman by Ruth Sawyer, 
Dec., 27. 


Puzziewits, THe, by Robin Palmer. July, 
41; Aug., 42; Sept., 42; Oct., 40; Nov., 39; 
Dec., 41. 


ReisBerc, ALMA, Fly Your Own Kite. July, 
44; How to Make Your Own Belt. Aug., 
44; A Clown Doll. Sept., 41; Decorations 
for a Hallowe’en Party. Oct., 42; Christ- 
mas Presents. Nov., 42; Christmas Tree 
Ornaments. Dec., 43. 


Rounps, GLEN (illustrator), How to Be a 
Hog-caller by Leonore Klein. Aug., 5. 


Rusu, Eart Marvin, A Trip to the Village. 
Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Aug., 34. 


Sawyer, Rutu, The Truthful Herdsman. 
Ill. by Henry C. Pitz. Dec., 27. 


SHippeN, KATHERINE B., The Magic Wheel. 
Ill. by Barry Bart. Nov., 36. 


SLoBODKIN, Louts (illustrator), The Hundred 
Dresses by Eleanor Estes. Sept., 4; Susan’s 
Bears by Mildred Lawrence. Nov., 24. 


WELLs, Peter (illustrator), Herbert’s Desert 
Island by Hazel Wilson. July, 4; The Wal- 
rus. Sept., 37; Our Feathered Friends. Oct., 
23. 


Wiese, Kurt (illustrator), A Trip to the 
Village by Earl Marvin Rush. Aug., 34. 
Whitson, Haze, Herbert’s Desert Island. Tl. 

by Peter Wells. July, 4. 


Wonset er, Joun C. (illustrator), A Fight- 
ing Seabee by Henry B. Lent. Oct., 16. 


Yates, Exizasetu, Once in the Year. Ill. by 
Clotilde Embree Funk. Dec., 5. 
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Any Waste Paper? 


Yes, friends. That’s what I am doing, col- 
lecting paper. It started this way. Mr. 
Zabriski looked up one evening from his 
newspaper and said, “Oscar, what happens 
to our old papers?” 

“Well,” I said. “I thought so,” he an- 
swered. “Do you know that it takes 37 tons 
of blue-point paper to make one 35,000 ton 
battleship? What do you think of that, 
Oscar, is it worth saving paper?” 

Today Mr. Zabriski 1s very proud of me. 
I am paper salvage captain on my block. 
But I’m worried about all the neighborhoods 
I can’t get to. Will you promise to take care 
of them? I can always count on my friends 
in STORY PARADE. Old magazines, news- 
papers, notebooks, paper bags, they all help 
to make that battleship. Good luck! 























STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of STORY PARADE, published monthly at Richmond, Va., for September 28, 1944. 
STATE OF NEW YORK ‘ 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK *S§ & 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Lockie 
Parker, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the President of 
the STORY PARADE and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 


Publisher, STORY PARADE, INC., 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 11. 

Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Business Manager, Beryl Parker, New York City 

2. That the owner is: STORY PARADE, INC., low York City. 

Association for Arts in Childhood (holds 100% of stock). 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


Signature of LOCKIE PARKER, Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of October 1944. 
Nettie Goodglass. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1946.) 
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Syerial 


Christmas 
Gift Offer 








CHIPS, THE STORY OF A 


COCKER SPANIEL 


By Diana Thorne and Connie 
Moran. Ages 5 to8... . $1.50 


THE SECRET OF THE 


CLOSED GATE 


By Margaret Leighton and illus- 
trated by Sandra James. Ages 9 
SED coceseesaness Ge 


LASSIE COME-HOME 


Eric Knight’s great dog story 
- + « $2.00 


STORY PARADE STAR 
BOOK 

Eighth in the series. Ages 9 
SS eee 
MR. TOOTWHISTLE’S 
INVENTION 

Written and illustrated by Peter 
Wells. Ages 5to 8... $1.25 
LITTLE BIMBO AND 
THE LION 


By Meg Wohlberg. Trick book 
for ages 5to8...... $1.25 


and many, many more at your book store 


7ée JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

















Good Books for Christmas 


SRY RIDE 


KATHERINE POLLOCK 


How two boys learned all about 
flying at a near-by airfield—and 
how they used their knowledge 
in time of peril. Illustrated by 
$1.75 


Ruth Wood. 





<4 x 





* 
Spinney and Spike and the B-29 
By LAVINIA R. DAVIS 


A grand story about the famous Superfortress and how 
Spinney and Spike saw it make its first flights. I/lustrated 


by Edward Shenton. 


The First 
Christmas Crib 


written and illustrated by 
KATHERINE MILHOUS 


Italy in the Middle Ages is the scene 
of this charming Christmas story about 
St. Francis of Assisi and the making of 
the first Christmas créche, $1.25 


* 
Hi Guy! 
By PAUL BROWN 


The story of a “Cinderella horse” whose 
owners changed him from a decrepit 
old nag into a Prize Winner. Drawings 
by the author, $2.00 





$1.75 


The Sky Bed 


By GUDRUN 
THORNE-THOMSEN 


How Christmas is celebrated in Nor- 
way. A story filled with quaint customs 
and interesting people —including 
“Nissen; the little gray household spirit 
who lives in the attic. Pictures in color 
by Nedda Walker. $1.00 


Stories from 
the Americas 


edited by 
FRANK HENIUS 


Fairy tales and folk-stories from Mex- 
ico, Central and South America—one 
from each country. Lively, gay, excit- 
ing. Pictures by Leo Politi. $2.00 


at your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 




















HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


Clnistmas Goold For Boys AND GIRLS 


JOHNNY TREMAIN 
f; by Esther Forbes. Illustrated by Lynd Ward 


Teele full-page drawings in two colors by Lynd Ward have 
been added to this special Newbery Edition of a book which 
“takes top place among the distinguished books of the year. 
It is a marvelous book . . . | believe it will become a classic 


some day."—Clara E. Breed, San Diego Public Library 


(12-18) $2.50 
DECKY'S SECRET 


by Anne Molloy. Illustrated by George and Doris Hauman 














) Decky Jones was fascinated by trains and en- 
gines and even shared a secret with Fred, engineer on the 
3:49 that roared past Decky's backyard every day. He didn't 
like having to share his wonderful secret with anyone else but 
in the end decided that it was just as good as having it all 
to himself. "A story which is fun to read."—-Virginia ~— 

(8-12) .00 


WHAT AND WHAT-NOT: a Picture Story of Art 


by Kay Peterson Parker 


¥ ) This beautifully illustrated book makes a Christmas gift that 
moot will be treasured by the entire family. The author has written 


for young readers the history and appreciation of art from 








aN the first efforts of the cave men down through present-day 
{ painting, sculpture, and architecture. There are drawings on 
every page. ‘ (8-12) $2.00 





THE STORY OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


by Hertha Pauli. Illustrated by William Wiesner 









Long ago, a monk saw a shining vision of the first Christmas 
tree and from that time to this it has been one of our most 
beloved Christmas traditions. Here are stories of European 
Christmas trees skillfully interwoven with the-tale of the Tree's 
first year in an Amerigan city. (8-12) $2.00 







HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY - PUBLISHERS 
2 Park Street, Boston 7, Mass. J : 














A STORY OF INVASION 
AND SHINING, 
GALLANT DEFENSE 


WE OF 
FRABO 
STAND 


by Loring MacKaye 


A brave and thrilling tale of the 
young hero Gylf and his gallant 
people, who, facing betrayal from 
within, defended medieval Visby 
against invasion by the plunder- 
ing hordes of the invader. 


Illustrations by 
Elsa Jemne 
Ages 12-16 


$2.25 


LONGMANS, 
GREEN & 
COMPANY 


55 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 3 














the story of a great hound 


WILDERNESS 
CHAMPION 


by JOSEPH WHARTON 
LIPPINCOTT 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


The thrilling story of a hound 
who ran wild with the big 
wolves in the mountains, and 
of Johnny, the ranger. Excit- 
ing events against a_back- 
ground of wild life in the 
great north woods, lead to 
friendship between dog and 
man. Reddy becomes a fearless 
hunter—a Wilderness Cham- 
pion. The illustrations by Paul 
Bransom heighten the dra- 
matic moments in this fine 
dog story which will appeal to 
readers of all ages. 


All ages. $2.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia New York 
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STORY PARADE 
1 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send Story ParapE to 


me. 
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he friend. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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MAGIC LITTLE 
MICHAEL . JONATHAN 


by Louis Slobodkin by Miriam Mason 


his story of the 
o little.” Illus- | 
Age 5 6-8, 


$1.25 


 ¢ THELITTLE | 
en eres ae deems Hy) STONE HOUSE | 


: . 
Maud and Miska } rsham Se tnd by Berta and Elmer Hader 


the Doe family 
Country, with | 
; in color and r 
$2.00 4% 


ay a Company. Hew York i 








